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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 





The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 


Kansas City, and. feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 


Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 
Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN 
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Five Improvements 


1—Adjustable Pulley Frame. 

2—Patented Roller Bearing 
Spiral Gear. 

3—Arrangement of fast and 
loose _ pulleys’ insures 
against lost power. 

4—Adjustable Pulley Frame 
Bracket. 

5—More Shearing Room. 











EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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Practical, continuous shearing tests of years’ duration 
in this country, Australia, New Zealand and South America 
have proven that the new Stewart Improved Silent Belt 
Driven Shearing Gear is the most dependable shearing gear 
of all times. It is capable of fast, continuous shearing 
throughout season after season. 

The sturdy, thoroughly practical construction of this 


Stewart Machine is a distinct advance in shearing machinery 
that appeals to both wool growers and shearers. 


More Shearing 





Sturdy, Smooth, Posi- 
tive Drive 





SEND FOR Room 


FREE 


The pulley frame 





The Stewart Belt Dri- | Comptere caratos support bracket is ad- 





ven Gear is free from 
all noise and vibration. The 
belt is carried half way around 
the small pulley, insuring a posi- 
tive, constant, smooth drive. The 
shear can be put in and out of 
gear instantly without stopping 
the overhead shafting. 


justable to height 
from the floor and stands well 
out from the wall. The down 
tube hangs 18 inches: away from 
the wall, giving the shearer 


plenty of room for fast shearing.’ 


To stop or start the machine, the 
shearer simply pulls the cord 
of the shifter weight which is 
within easy reach. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


5505 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, [linois 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 


Chas. F. Wiggs, 224-226 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Entered as Second Class Matter January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


65921 


STEWART — Ihe Most Satisfactory Shearing Gear Ever Built 
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Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: : RICHMOND. VA. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, id 


Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
top market price for 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 


turn per acre from your Meat and Wool? 

your flock? IF SO, USE 
IF SO, USE ROMNEY'S! 
ROMNEYS! 





Send for literature 


A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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“COOLIDGE” 
Many times winner and champion. Grandson of “Old 467” 


P. 0. BOX 219 
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Home of “I AM”—the $2,000 Lamb 
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MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM © 


The most profitable sheep raised are the big boned, 
fine wool, smooth Rambouillets. They are longer-lived, 
heartier, more easily handled, and will -net more money 
year after year than any other breed of sheep. They are 
the foundation stock, and are ideal for the small farms 
and the big range herds. 


This type of Rambouillet is raised on the Madsen 
ranch, and is for sale at all times. 

We are offering one to two hundred ewes bred to 
some of our choice stud rams; delivery November or 
December, at greatly reduced prices. Also have 700 head 
of big boned, thrifty, smooth ram lambs, the best we have 
ever raised. Prices reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


PHONE 174 
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Champion B Type Rambouiliet Ram at American Royal, 1928, 
and Champion sat Chicago International, 1928. 


OUR PRINCIPAL 1928 SHOW WINNINGS 


three Ewe Lambs, Ist on Flock and Champion Ram. 
At the American Royal: B 
and 6th on Yearling Ram, 2nd and 4th on Ram 








At the Chicago International: Rambouillets, Ist and 6th on Aged Ram, 
2nd and 4th on Yearling Ram, 2nd and 8th on Ram Lamb, 3rd on Yearling 
Ewe, 2nd on Ewe Lamb, ist on pen of three Ram Lambs, 8rd on pen of 


Type Rambouillets, ist on Aged Ram, 8rd 
Lamb, 2nd on Yearling 


STOCK OF EFFHER- BREED SULD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 


KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 








Champion Coerriedale Ram at American Royal and 
Chieage International, 1928. 


Ewe, Ist and 2nd on Ewe Lamb, 2nd on pen three Ram Lambs, ist on pen 
of three Ewe Lambs, ist on Flock, Champion Ram and Champion Ewe. 
C Type Rambouillets, ist on Aged Ram, ist on Ram Lamb, Ist and 


Lamb, Ist on pen of three Ram Lambs, ist on pen of three Ewe 
ist on Flock, and Champion Ram. 
Corriedales, all awards. 


: 


2nd on Ram Lamb, 8rd and 5th on Yearling Ewe, 8rd and 7th on Ewe 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 











J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. $2.50 PER DAY 
Headquarters for Sheepmen 
M Sh bough d sol ; 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up “The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 
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A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 





Im- 
proved 
Trail 
Tongues 


Bed, 
Covers, | 
Springs, 

Stoves, 











Ete. 
DeLux and Famous for 4 
Standard Camps Forty Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 


132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
ship to any point on railroad 

















THEY 
TAKE TO it / 


Swe BY SIDE at the feed trough. ..that’s where the epennes 
are put on. Some pounds cost little. ..other pounds cost a lot. 
The cost, large or small, depends on the feed in the trough. 

Start feeding lambs even before they’re born. Put Purina 
Lamb Chow in the trough for ewes before lambing. They'll 











drop live lambs fit and sturdy to start off right. BOO KS FOR S ALE 
Keep Lamb Chow in the trough for ewes during the nursing B 

period. New born lambs need lots of mother’s milk for early y 

frame and growth. Lamb Chow is a milk-maker. » 
As soon as little lambs can eat, creep feed Lamb Chow. _ N ational 


They take to it right at the start. Keep Lamb Chow in the 
trough before them till they go to market. 

Growth...smooth, firm finish...cheap 
Zains.. these are the things you get 
when there's Purina Lamb Chow in the 
trough. Once you feed through with 
Purina Lamb Chow you'll feed it again 
and again. It makes you more money 
.-.and that’s reason enough. 


Wool Growers 
Ass'n 


. MecCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Coffey’s Productive Sheep Hus- 
bandry, $2.50; Sampson’s Range 
and Pasture Management, $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American For- : 
age Plants, $5.00; Sampson’s Live- 
stock Husbandry on Range and 
Pasture, $4.50. 


i ht at 1 
ne treme or ge te gE 


THE PURINA POUND 1tS THE CHEAPEST @ 
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The Perfect Branding Liquid 



































Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold if properly applied. 

Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 

Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 

Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 





























Black—Red—Green 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. ag pics? > poker. hay om 
hegre and Moore, Stockton, Calif. : on SALT LAKE CITY we may ad Graal Junction.’ Cole > 
<<. a. Billings Hdw. Co., Billings, Mont. — 
Chas. Tifeld Oo... Albequorens, N. BM. Chas. F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 

T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. ars! ells iw. “9 lings, 
Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, Spokane, Portland. 


Monte Vista Hdw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
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FRANKLIN _ Se 


OA 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA \ 
AGGRESSIN Protects Your Sheep! 


ICKNESS can knock profits faster 
than anything, once it gets started 
in a flock. Losses from Hemor- 
i. rhagic Septicemia are large in many 
sections. This disease is also known 
as Shipping Fever, Sheep Plague or 
Sheep Cholera. Franklin Aggressin im- 
munizes with one dose. Careful sheep ibe Tear off 
and goat men are vaccinating with it as and 

a sure means of protection. 


Price 2 cents per cc. Normal dose 2 cc. 
For infected or exposed flocks, Franklin 


iD 



































Ovine H-S Bacterin is highly effective. 


~~ p enige Pras tating Neer 8 Please send your new booklet on plang i 
ologics, otherwise orders filled direct. Also copy of latest Government in. 
No cost or obligation. 
O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO Name 





LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Other Sales Offices: Fort Worth, Amarillo, El] Paso, Marfa, Kansas City, 
Alliance, Wichita, Santa Maria, Address 








Rapid City, Calgary 
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en Buy Direct \ ge Save *1010°20 


BN aa 
and SAVE MONEY on jour saddle Re om over saddle or hames. Buy direct 
by getting manufacturer's prices. \ from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 
Send for our FREE illustrated Send for free catalog—maker to consumer 
catalog. Jastin’s Boots at Lowest Prices 
















Your Inquiries Solicited 


For prompt and forward shipment de- 
livery in carloads 20 tons minimum 
or more of 





——EE meer sare 


THE 7 a SADDLE The FRED MUELLER 
; SADDLE & HARNESS Co. : 
Cottonseed Feed Products 1651 Larimer 8t.. Denver. Cole. 429 muetier we. . Coro. : 





43% Protein 
Quality Certified by Test 
All Preparations 
Nut Size CAKE Medium Size CAKE 
(For Grown Cattle) (For Calves and Sheep) 
Cottonseed MEAL Pea Size CAKE 
(Fine Ground) (Small Cracked) 
Screenings (Fine cracked unground) 
The most economical concentrate 
that supplies PROTEIN needed to 
supplement range forage and home 
grown feed. 





Portable 
SHEEP TENTS 


sesll save your lambs 
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QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. Made By 
ee Se : ae) The Schaefer Tent & Awning Co. 
rece LO pee the DENVER, COLO. 
Gin Also Makers of Canvas Corrals 








Need a Good Wrench? 


Send one new subscription ($1.50) to 
the National Wool Grower, 508 MoCornick 
Building, Sait Lake City, Utah, and the 
Crocodile Wrench (6 handy farm tools in 
one) will be sent to you. 


























It Pays To Use Gibbs 
Lamb Heaters and Wild 
Animal Scaraways 


Quickest Way to Warm 
Chilled Lambs 


Emigrant, Mont. 





Dear Sir: 

I used your Lamb Heater last 
lambing and found it to be just as 
you represented. It is the quick- 
est way to warm chilled lambs that 
I have ever tried yet. 

Yours truly, 
Murphy Bros., 
By Chas. R. Murphy 


Found Them To Be Satisfactory 
Lookout, Wyo. 


Long DistanceRatesReduced | 


Evening and Night Rates 
Remain Unchanged 


Effective January 1. 1930, another reduction in Long 
Distance rates will be made. This is the fourth reduc- ? 
tion in the Bell System in a little more than three years 
and based on the present volume of calls, will mean a 
saving of more than $5,000,000 a year to the telephone 
using public of the United States. The reductions apply 
to day rates on station-to-station calls. Evening and 
night rates are not changed. The term “station to sta- 
tion” designates calls on which you are willing to talk | 
with anyone at the called telephone in the other city. 
The new rates affect that type call, 60 to 260 miles 
distant from the calling point. 


‘ 


Dear Mr. Gibbs: 

I lambed a number of bands of 
sheep for the Swan Company last 
spring, for the west side division, 
used your Wild Animal Scaraways, 
and ‘found them to be satisfactory. 
Will have an order in for more 
Scaraways this coming season and 
material to run them, 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. McDonald, Foreman 
for The Swan Co. 


Write at once for particulars 
Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 
Phone 28 P. O. Box 132 
Rock River, Wyo. 



















THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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FOR FLY BLOW 


PINETROL 


° 





FULL STEAM AHEAD 


Beni United States has less than eight per cent of the world’s area 
and six per cent of its population but it has thirty-three per cent of 
the world’s railway mileage. And there is a reason for this. 
EXCELLENT FOR 


Fundamental to every project in the life of the nation is transporta- 
gy tion. The American railways have proven efficient burden carriers for 
FOR BARBED 4 every productive activity and serve in the ranks of developers and builders. 
WIRE CUTS, That they have the confidence of the people is revealed in the fact that 
DOG BITES money invested in railway property in this country has increased 69 per 

AND AFTER cent since 1911. 
DEHORNING Southern Pacific which operates more miles of railroad than any 
other line is a large factor in the growth of the West. During the past 
yi fifteen years this railroad spent $88,000,000 for construction of new lines. 
See pon othe es gama It has pioneered into new territory and made available to men the 


: : rich natural resources of nine states. This territory is comparatively 
en ee eee Tar Co., young, is sparsely settled and is immeasurably rich in potential growth. 


MANUFACTURERS The Southern Pacific recognizes the sound position of this region and 


NS Se TROY Thome 


: its service and development shall continue under “full steam ahead.” 


Southern Pacific 


nd ‘ 
+ +4444 
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AGENTS WANTED 
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Perfect EAIR 
Fee CATTLE, wOCS fag [pF |S 


FOR SAFETY USE ONLY THE ORIGINAL 


mw “BUR DIZZO” mt 


PINCERS—For the Bloodless Castration of Bulls, Sheep, Dogs, Etc. 


DON'T BE FOOLED BY BETATIONS 


SALT LAKE STAMP COMPAN “ii 


Nickel 
OF West Broadway Lake City, Utah 
THE 


Plated 


Send. for Free Samples Four 
Double 
Levers 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 


MAIN ADVANTAGES OF THE “BURDIZZO” CASTRATION 
Herdwood framed. Stormproof. 


Simple—Every farmer can castrate his Bulls, Rams, ete. 


Cenvenient—The castrated animals can be sent directly to pasture without fear of after-effects 
or need of further treatment. 


Certain—The result is invariably a success. 

Rapid—Bulls and Rams can be castrated in one or two minutes. With sufficient assistants 50 
Bull calves can be castrated per hour with one instrument. 

Humane—tThere is no bleeding, the bag is not cut, the cords are crushed under the skin. 

Safe—Animals can be castrated with safety whether the day be rainy or windy and dusty, or the 
pasture be full of flies. 

Economical—The same instrument will castrate every kind of domestic animal, whatsoever its age. 


It avoids screw-worm worries to farmers. Castration can be performed all year round in Blow- 
fly infested farms. 


Young Lambs are easily castrated and tailed without bleeding. 
> “ty SIZES 
Baby “Burdizzeo” (about 8 in. long, 1 lb. weight), for Lambs, from one week to six ‘months old. 


Small Size (about 12 in. long, 3 lb. 4 oz. weight), for rams from three months to any age, for 
Bulls under nine months, for Pigs, 


Dogs 
Large Size (about 13 in. long, 4 Ibs. 6 oz. weight), for all animals, but particularly for Horses 
and Bulls of any age. 
Elongated_Size (Preferred for Calves by Arizona and California Cattlemen). 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTOR—Sheepmen’s Supply Department 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 





down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah = 








405 SANSOME ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


» CAL, 
Inventor and_ Sole Maker: Dr. N. Burdizzo, Turin, Italy 
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THE REAL BOSS | 


EACH MORNING men go to their offices and workshops fondly 
imagining they are starting out to carry on the world’s business 
for another day. Are they not the workers and wage earners of F 
the world? Indeed yes! But who spends their money? | 


Their wives! 








The hand that controls the purse strings belongs to Mrs. Boss. 


Watch how she controls industry. 





“Good morning, Gus,” she says, aware that her husband’s pros- 
perity permits her latitude in spending, “have you an especially 
nice steak today?” And Gus brings out his best, of course. There 
are millions of women like Mrs. Boss and thousands of stores like 


Gus’. And when these women are armed with ample funds, as they 


pb + + + + 4+ + + + + ib bp bp hb hiitihibdiihbhhbiia it~ 


are when jobs are good and times are “easy,” their expenditures 





in these stores soon tell an interesting story. Word comes back— 
people are buying expensive cuts, they have money to spend 
freely. And meat prices respond to “brisk buying.” 

Livestock prices improve —for the price of meat and the price 


of livestock are closely related. We men may beam with satisfac- 





tion; the farmer may give a pleased chuckle over his better 





returns. Every one may feel that “business is looking up.” But 
the real fact is— Mrs. Boss has money to spend. And prosperity 


of farmer, retailer, and packer depends on the way she spends it. 


; President 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations asso- 
ciated with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 























American Corriedale 


Association 
= 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 














National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n. 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 

For information pertaining to this 

great breed, apply to 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH. 














MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 





Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 




















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
JOHN ELLIS, Molino, Mo. 
Se 


cretary 
DWIGHT LINCOLN, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
io, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 








Sheep Advertised in 
This Issue 


HAMPSHIRES 


Page 
David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho.... 40 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... 37 
Cambridge L. & L. S. Co., Cambridge, Idaho 35 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho.... : 39 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendcll, Idaho 37 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif. 35 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Caiif...... : 42 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.. 43 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont.............38 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah........... 38 
T. J. Hudspeth, Buckeye, Arizona 42 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif...... 40 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 3 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah = 3 
Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah 43 
DELAINES 
F. H. Russell, Wakeman, Ohio 40 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 87 
New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Assn., 
Feilding, New Zealand 2 
CORRIEDALES 


Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif. 42 
R. W. Jickling, Elmira, Calif.. 35 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 3 
LINCOLNS 


H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich. 


R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ont., Canada 38 
COTSWOLDS 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich. 43 


SUFFOLKS 

Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif. 42 
SOUTHDOWNS 

Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... 37 


RANGE SHEEP 


Daybell Sheep Co., Provo, Utah 42 


SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





1 inch, 1 column wide............................ $ 2.00 
eRe Se eee ee eee ere 14.00 
S pane Cl COIN)... cence 18.00 
4 page a danistbnsctneemoeieahacadeagacaceteoe 26.00 
ee SR eee aeons Rc eens er oe ee 45.00 


Single column width, 21%4 inches—single 
column depth, 95 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion. 
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American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 


Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, wil! try and 
assist you or give you desired informa- 


tion. 
F. W. HARDING 
Secretary 
Purebred Record Stock Yards, 
Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


eT Ore yew Towruw ee 


D. C. LEWIS, President 
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SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 

THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high 
class market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 


American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK, J. M. WADE, 
President Secy.-Treas. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Lamb Demand and Prices 


HE low market prices for fed lambs have caused most seri- 

ous concern to feedlot operators up to the time this issue 
of the Wool Grower is printed. Lessened receipts at the prin- 
cipal markets on January 6th and 7th resulted in some price 
improvement, and if the rate of deliveries can be regulated, 
such improvement should be continued until the number of 
lambs on feed has been reduced to a point that will permit of 
regular rate of distribution through the balance of the season. 

The Colorado and Nebraska feeders through their organi- 
zations have taken most energetic and commendable steps in 
connection with the regulation of arrivals at the markets and 
also in special efforts to stimulate the consumer demand. The 
feeders are putting up materially larger funds than were furn- 
ished in each of the last two years for the lamb demonstration 
and promotion work in 1930, and the Meat Board demonstra- 
tors are working in eastern consuming centres and conducting 
demonstrations as requested by retail, hotel, and other organiza- 
tions through which materially increased use of lamb can be 
obtained. 

In the first eleven months of 1929 the number of sheep 
and lambs slaughtered under federal inspection was 12,932,337, 
which represents an increase of 3.9 per cent over the number 
slaughtered in the same part of 1928. 

The American public is consuming a larger amount of lamb 
in each of the recent years at retail and wholesale prices in 
which there has been but little variation. The best grades of 
lamb carcasses were retailing in Chicago and New York at the 
first of January at practically the same prices as prevailed at 
those points after the rise in the live lamb market of December, 
1928. A Chicago packer was recently quoted as having stated 
that although live lambs were materially lower than one year 
ago, the dressed cost was somewhat higher. This is the resu!t 
of the reduction in pelt values caused by the wool market de- 
cline through the last twelve months. The encouraging point 
for the range man and ‘the feeder is found in the fact that a 
steadily increasing amount of lamb is going into consumption 
without its being urged upon the public at a reduced price. 

There are prospects for a small reduction in numbers of lambs 
in 1930. If such should be realized, or when wool conditions im- 
prove, more remunerative lamb market values can be counted 
upon. Meantime it is still highly important to continue the pro- 
motion of lamb to the retailer as well as to the consumer on as 
large a scale as possible. It is reasonable to consider that the 
demonstration work which has been going on since 1927 has been 
a real factor in maintaining the consumptive demand and the 
work to be done in the present and succeeding years should 
bring even more rapid results than have been obtained so far. 








The Farm Board Credit Policy 


is important that farmers and stockmen should remember 

that the law now being administered by the Federal Farm 
Board was entitled “The Agricultural Marketing Act”. The 
title, provisions and whole tenor of the law relate to the creation 
and financing of marketing organizations. The only extent to 
which the idea of relief can be considered as entering the mea- 
sure is in the provisions providing authority under special con- 
ditions for the establishment of stabilization corporations for 
various commodities. So far no such stabilization corporation 
has been created, although the National Grain Corporation, 
fostered by the Farm Board, has conducted some buying opera- ~ 
tions in the grain market with a view to sustaining wheat 
prices. 

The plan and purpose of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
can be considered as that of reorganizing and: placing under 
control of producers the whole machinery for transferring farm 
crops and livestock and its products to the consuming trade,— 
that is, millers, manufacturers or packers, and in some cases, 
actual consumers, 

In the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, it was undertaken 
to furnish financial aid through loans to cooperative marketing 
associations. Considerable misunderstanding has arisen in 
many sections and among producers of a number of different 
commodities regarding the relationship of the Farm Board to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, as the latter administers and 
supervises all of the twelve Intermediate Credit Banks. 


The Farm Board has announced that it is cooperating with 
the Federal Farm Loan Board in giving further aid to, grower- 
controlled marketing organizations. In respect to loans or 
advances upon agricultural commodities in the process of mar- 
keting the recent act provides that the board is authorized to 
enable cooperative associations to advance to their members 
“a greater share of the market price of the commodity delivered 
to the association than is practicable under other credit 
facilities”. 

The Farm Board has announced that it is not making 
primary loans. It is limiting its loans, which take a low rate, 
to amounts in addition to what is obtainable ‘under other credit 
facilities’—mainly Intermediate Credit Banks, or regular com- 
mercial banks. 

Recently, the Farm Board has made some agreements for 
loaning funds to be used as capital in the !formation of agri- 
cultural credit corporations which make loans upon livestock. 
This action was considered in connection with the application of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation for a loan to be used 
in making pre-shearing advances upon clips of members of 
cooperative marketing associations. The plan _ suggested, 
which is still under negotiation at Washington, would call for 
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the board’s making only capital loans at 
its low rate to credit corporations, to en- 
able them to do discount business with 
Intermediate Credit Banks, and of course 
at the rate of interest charged by the In- 


termediate Credit Banks. The wool 
grower could not therefore secure the 
direct benefit of the lower rate charged 
on such loans issuing from the Farm 
Board. 

It is not improbable that some changes 
may be made in the near future in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, although the 
six months that have elapsed since that 
law came into operation is too short a 
period in which to determine what 
changes may be needed in furtherance of 
the policy then determined,—or to alter 
' that policy. Some changes in the Agri- 

cultural Credits Act have been discussed 
for some time, and it is plain that these 
two laws should be considered together, 
if or when further legislation on agri- 
cultural finance is under discussion. 

The Farm Board is giving wonderful 
aid in the work of placing the marketing 
of agricultural commodities in the hands 
of producers. It is giving justifiable 
financial aid and doubtless will give more. 
The board is not giving charity nor furn- 
ishing easy credit. Such would be more 

‘dangerous to its recipients than to any 
one else or the government. 

In the case of wool, the board has so 
far been mainly interested in having set 
up the grower-controlled organizations 
needed to secure for sale, through a single 
agency, a sufficient amount of wool to 
enable that agency to operate at the mar- 
ket in a way to maintain prices equal to 
the. foreign price plus the United States 
tariff, 

If the Farm Board is running any seri- 
ous risk of losing government money, it 
is in the furnishing of basic capital loans 
to the organizations being formed. Such 
organizations are needed in some branches 
of agriculture in which the producers can- 
not, or are not now willing to, contribute 
the needed capital. It is, therefore, 
highly important, as stated above, that 
these organizations should see clearly and 
arrange in advance as to how such loans 
are to be repaid. Advances or loans upon 
commodities themselves can, of course, 
be repaid from the proceeds of sales. 





CALENDAR 


Conventions 
Idaho Wool Growers—January 9-11, 
rf Idaho Falls. 
--Washington Wool Growers—January 
13-14, Walla Walla. 
Oregon Wool Growers—January 16-17, 
The Dalles. 
American National Live Stock—Jan- 
uary 16-18, Denver, Colo. 
Utah Wool Growers—January 21-22, 
Salt Lake. 
Montana Wool Growers—January 23- 
24, Helena. 
New Mexico Wool Growers—February 
5-6, Albuquerque. 


Shows 
Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah— 
January 11-16. 
National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo.—January 18-25. 
Southwest American Livestock Show, 
aaa City, Okla.——March 16- 











Repayment of amounts needed for organi- 
zation expenses and for capitalization of 
credit corporations that are needed can- 
not, however, be so readily handled, 
especially if the selling organization 
should attempt from the beginning to 
give the producers the better selling ser- 
vice at its actual cost. It is necessary 
always to bear in mind the fact that this 
present plan of organization for selling is 
more comprehensive and entirely different 
from, and superior to, anything that has 
previously been attempted. Those who 
participate need to have faith in the 
general plan and to enter it not for one 
or two seasons, but as a permanent solu- 
tion of their selling difficulties. | Un- 
doubtedly some deductions will need to 
be made for the repayment of capital and 
organizations loans. These, however, 
are not losses to the growers whose prod- 
ucts are handled, for as the loans are re- 
duced, the stock in the marketing cor- 
poration increases in value. When it is 
no longer necessary to make deductions 
for repayment of capital or organization 
loans, expenses will be reduced and mem- 
bers of the organization will receive pat- 
ronage dividends. 

In the case of wool, unlike most other 
commodities, loans or investments for 


warehouses or other basic facilities are 
unnecessary. Wool presents practically 
no problem in its distribution. It can be 
stored in a few restricted areas and so far 
as orderly marketing requires its storage 
outside of these areas, it can be handled 


at any convenient railroad point in ware- 
houses that are easily obtainable without 
putting growers’ organizations to the 
necessity of new constructions and conse- 
quent overhead charges. 





FABRIC LAW UPHELD IN WYO- 
MING COURT 


b ,. nweevege ‘truth-in-fabric law was 

upheld by the Wyoming Supreme 
Court in an action concluded in 1928 as 
a test of the constitutional aspects of the 
measure. 

Following that decision complaints 
were filed under the law against mer- 
chants in Carbon County who failed to 
comply with the law by labeling garments 
to show their content of wool and of other 
material. Six complaints were filed and 
five defendants pleaded guilty early last 
year. The case of the other defendant 
came up for trial at Rawlins on Decem- 
ber 11, when a plea of guilty was entered. 

The report of the cases does not indi- 
cate that the question of determination 
of the presence or amount of shoddy was 
involved. 

The following report of the case is 
from the Rawlins Republican of Decem- 
ber 12: 


As an outcome of the truth-in-fabric case, 
listed on the civil court docket as violation 
of the truth-in-fabric law, the attorney for 
the firm yesterday withdrew the former plea 
of not guilty and entered one of guilty. 
Judge Tidball sentenced the firm to pay a 
fine of $25 and then remitted the fine. 

Interest has been noted in this case not 
only in Rawlins but throughout the state, for 
the results would have a bearing on the mer- 
chants throughout Wyoming. 

The name of the firm is not mentioned be- 
cause practically every clothing store in the 
state could be charged with the same offense. 

The plea of guilty to the charge brings to 
a conclusion the actions started after repre- 
sentatives of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association and of the Carbon County Wool 
Growers Association made purchases of 
articles of merchandise containing wool in 
six of the leading stores of Rawlins about a 
year ago, These articles, it is reported, were 
not labeled as to their virgin wool content 
as required by law. 

Five of the firms complained against en- 
tered pleas of guilty in the following term of 
court, the sixth engaging counsel and a plea 
of not guilty was entered in the February 
term of court. The trial was set for the 
present term of court with the above named 
action being taken yesterday. 

The article purchased for the foundation 
of the action concluded yesterday, was an 
attractive baby blanket costing, it is report- 
ed, $5 retail. The state chemist, it is said, 
found the blanket to contain 77% per cent 
cotton and 22% per cent wool, but did not 
determine whether or not the wool content 
was virgin wool or shoddy wool. 
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THE SENATE’S ATTITUDE ON THE DUTY ON WOOL RAGS 


HE Senate in increasing the rates of 

duty upon wool rags and other wastes 
as written in the House bill adopted for 
the first time the policy of making these 
rates consistent and.in accordance with 
the duty on wool. Heretofore it has been 
the announced policy of the Congress to 
djust waste duties to those upon wool in 
relation to the relative values. The grow- 
ers have contended that foreign wool 
brought in in the form of rags and wastes 
must logically be considered as being 
really foreign wool and made dutiable at 
the same rate. The Senate has concur- 
red in this policy and it is considered 
highly probable that the House will 
adopt the same view when the measure 
is in conference. In obtaining the recog- 
nition of this principle, the growers have 
secured an advantage which is not less 
important than that secured in 1922 when 
raw wool duties were placed upon the 
clean content basis instead of the grease 
weight. 

In determining upon the final Senate 
rates upon rags and other wastes includ- 
ed in the same paragraph, some eight 
roll call votes were taken. The most in- 
teresting of these as showing the attitude 
of the various members of the Senate on 
this important point was upon the motion 
of Senator Bingham, of Connecticut, to 
strike out the rates proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee upon rags and to adopt a 
uniform rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The supporters of the growers’ position, 
on this vote, had a total of 47 votes as 
follows: 


Allen, Kans, McMaster, S. D. 
Ashurst, Ariz. McNary, Ore. 
Baird, N. J. Norbeck, S. D. 
Borah, Idaho Nye, N. D. 
Bratton, N: M. Oddie, Nev. 
Brookhart, Ia. Phipps, Colo. 
Broussard, La. Pine, Okla, 


Capper, Kans. 

Connally, Texas 
Couzens, Mich. 
Cutting, N. M. 


Pittman, Nev. 
Ransdell, La. 
Sackett, Ky. 
Schall, Minn. 


Dill, Wash. Sheppard, Texas 
Fess, Ohio Shortridge, Calif. 
Frazier, N. D. Smoot, Utah 
Glenn, Ii. Steiwer, Ore. 
Goldsborough, Md. Sullivan, Wyo. 
Greene, Vt, Thomas, Idaho 


Hatfield, W. Va. 
Hayden, Ariz. 
Howell, Nebr. 
Johnson, Calif, 
Jones, Wash. 
Kean, N. J. 
McCulloch, Ohio 


Townsend, Dela. 
Vandenberg, Mich. 


Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman, Colo. 
Watson, Ind. 
Wheeler, Mont. 





The following supported the lower rate 


on rags: 

Barkley, Ky. Hebert, R. I. 
Bingham, Conn. Heflin, Ala. 
Blaine, Wis. Keyes, N. H. 
Blease, S. C, LaFollette, Wis. 
Brock, Tenn, McKeller, Tenn. 
Caraway, Ark. Metcalf, R. I. 
Copeland, N. Y. Moses, N. H. 


Dale, Vt. Norris, Nebr. 
Fletcher, Fla. Simmons, N. C. 
George, Ga. Smith, S. C. 
Gillett, Mass. Steck, Ia. 
Glass, Va. Swanson, Va. 
Gould, Me. Thomas, Okla. 
Hale, Me. Trammell, Fla. 
Harris, Ga. Tydings, Md, 
Harrison, Miss. Walcott, Conn. 
Hawes, Mo. Walsh, Mass. 
The following fourteen senators were 
recorded: as not voting: 
Black, Ala. Patterson, Mo. 
Deneen, IIl. Reed, Pa. 
Goff, W. Va. Robinson, Ark. 
Hastings, Dela. Robinson, Ind. 
Kendrick, Wyo. Shipstead, Minn, 
King, Utah Stephens, Miss. 
Overman, N. C. Wagner, N. Y. 


Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, who 
was absent, was paired in favor of the 
higher rate with Senator Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, against; Senator Deneen, of 
Illinois, was paired in favor of the high- 
er rate with Senator King of Utah 
against. Senators Hastings, of Delaware, 
and Goff, of West Virginia, although not 
voting, were in favor of the growers’ 
position. 

The debate in connection with the 
rates of duty on wool rags and wastes 
was a long and very interesting one. 
While, on account of its length, full re- 
printing is not possible, a part of it is 
given below from the Congressional 
Record and other excerpts will appear in 
the February issue of the Wool Grower. 

Senator Steiwer, of Oregon. had the 
floor and had just concluded a statement 
in regard to the numbers of sheep in the 
United States, when Senator Copeland, of 
New York, asked him to yield and the 
following discussion occurred: 

Mr, Copeland (of New York): What the 
Senator has said about the number of sheep 
gives out an implication that thousands and 
perhaps millions of farmers in the country 
are tremendously interested in this matter. 
Is it not a fact, that 60 per cent of the sheep 
owned in America are owned by large flock- 
masters and only about 40 per cent of the 
numbers named by the Senator from Ore- 
gon are sheep distributed upon farms and 
raised by ordinary farmers? 

Mr. Steiwer, (of Oregon): No, Mr, Presi- 


dent; and, moreover, the tendency at this 
time, as it has been for some two or three 


years, is for a spreading out of the owner- 
ship over a very wide number of farmers 
and an increase in the holdings of the small 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. Walsh (of Montana): 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. Steiwer: I shall be glad to yield; but 
before I do so I want to say further that, 
so far as the big sheep outfits of the West 
are concerned, I do not know of one that 
has not suffered a decrease in its number of 
sheep over the last 5 years, the last 10 years, 
and the last 20 years, and that decreasing in- 
fluence continues. The flocks of America 
are gradually being distributed over a wider 
area and among a greater number of people. 

I yield now to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. Walsh (of Montana): I am able to 
give the Senator from New York rather 
definite information on the subject with 
respect to which he inquired of the Senator 
from Oregon. At page 929 of the Yearbook 
of Agriculture is a tabulation showing that 
in the year 1929 there were of sheep on 
farms 47,171,000, and of sheep on farms and 
elsewhere 47,775,000, practically all of them 
on farms. In 1928 there were 44,554,000 of 
sheep on farms and 45,124,000 on farms and 
elsewhere. The variation between the num- 
ber of sheep on farms and the number of 
sheep in the aggregate does not exceed 5 
per cent in any one year. * * * 

Mr. Copeland: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The Presiding Officer: Does. the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. Steiwer: I yield. 

Mr. Copeland: In my state and in Ohio 
sheep are raised and fed on the farms in 
the same way that other farm animals are 
raised and fed. Is it not a fact that in the 
West thousands upon thousands of sheep 
are owned by large flockmasters and raised 


Mr. President, 


,and fed on the wild lands? I may be wrong- 


ly advised, but I am told that in Wyoming 
and Utah 90 per cent of the sheep are raised 
on wild lands by grazing, in New Mexico 
and Arizona over 95 per cent, in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Idaho 80 per cent, and that 
most of the big flocks are owned by east- 
ernerfrs. 

Mr. Smoot (of Utah): Mr. President, 
will the Senator permit me to interrupt -him 
at that point? 

Mr. Copeland: Will the Senator please 
wait until I complete my statement? I have 
something here about Montana. I do not 
want to overlook Montana, but anyhow— 

Mr, Walsh (of Montana): Montana is 
second in the production of wool in the 
United States, and I think I know something 
about the wool business. 

Mr. Copeland: And the sheep are grazed 
largely on wild lands? 

Mr. Walsh (of Montana): No; the sheep 
do not graze largely on wild land. Sheep in 
our state, as a general rule, are grazed on 
the forest reserves during the summertime, 
and in the wintertime they are kept within 
closed pastures as a ‘rule. 

Mr. Copeland: Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon’ will bear’ with me 
just.a moment longer— 

Mr. Steiwer: I yield further to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. Copeland: He is very kind and I 
hesitate to ask for further time. But when 
we are considering a bill for the relief of 
agriculture, is there not a vast difference and 
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does it not make a lot of difference when we 
have on one hand a farmer who is a strug- 
gling individual with a wife and nine children 
and a little piece of ground with a mortgage 
upon it, and on the other hand a great flock- 
master living on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City and owning thousands of sheep grazing 
on the wild lands of the West, lands owned 
by the United States of America? That is a 
form of tariff making which I do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Wheeler (of Montana): Does the 
Senator know of any flockmasters living on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City? 

Mr. Smoot: Mr. President— 

The Presiding Officer: Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. Steiwer: I yield. 

Mr, Smoot: I want to say to the Senator 
from New York, inasmuch as he is so deep- 
ly interested in the matter, that we have 
many owners of sheep in small numbers 
running on the forest reserves. We pay the 
Government of the United States so much 
for each and every head of sheep during the 
grazing season and they are limited to a 
certain number. 

Therefore we rio longer have great flocks 
owned by individuals in the West. Not 
only that, but the sheep go to their summer 
range only when the forester says they may 
go there. They go off the public land onto 
the desert, where no, human being can live 
in the summer, and eat sagebrush and get 
water from the snow to live through the 
winter. They do not hurt anybody, but 
they furnish a market there for a few of the 
cattlemen who live there during the winter 
season in order to take care of their own 
cattle. 

Mr. Copeland: Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Steiwer: I should like to continue 
for a minute or two, and then I will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. Copeland: Will not the Senator allow 
me to say just a word? 

Mr. Steiwer: Of course I yield. 

Mr. Copeland: I think Uncle Sam is kind, 
indeed, to the flockmasters of the West. We 
give them the land upon which they graze 
their sheep; we supply the sheep with feed; 
and then we put a tax upon the wool, so that 
every poor devil who works for $2.80 a day 
may pay $4.55 more for his overcoat in order 
that the struggling flockmasters of the West 
may prosper and earn dividends. 

Mr, Bratton (of New Mexico): 
Senator yield? 

The Presiding Officer: Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. Steiwer: I yield. 

Mr. Bratton: The Senator from New 
York says that “we give them the land,” 
using the word “we” in the sense of the 
Government. I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the State of New 
York exercises sovereignty over every acre 
of land within its borders; it lays taxes upon 
the land and the industries conducted upon 
it, and puts the receipts in its treasury; but 
in Western States, such as Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, the Federal 
Government owns large areas, in some in- 
stances as high as 78 per cent of the entire 
territory within a state, and upon that large 
area the state does not get one dime of 
revenue, 

Mr. Copeland: That is all wrong. 

Mr. Smoot: And the state must police 
it also. 


Will the 


Mr. Bratton: It violates the equal-footing 
doctrine among the states of the Union and 
ought to be corrected speedily. That land 
should be ceded to the states. I address my- 
self primarily to that phase of it now; but 
answering the direct question of the Senator 
from New York, the situation which he de- 
scribes in relation to large flockmasters no 
longer exists in the Southwest to the extent 
that it did exist a few years ago. The flocks 
are being reduced in number; the grade of 
sheep is being improved; they are being 
given better care. All of that involves more 
expense and the outlay of more money. So 
the verbal picture drawn by the Senator 
from New York is altogether wrong so far 
as the southwestern part of the country is 
concerned, 

Mr. Steiwer: Mr. President, I wish to 
add my testimony to what has just been 
stated by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. In the Northwest there are 
left very few so-called sheep barons. Most 
of the so-called larger flocks now consist of 
one or two bands, and the sheep are wintered 
upon farms that are just like the farms of 
New York State, save that they are located 
out in the western area. It is only during 
a limited period in the summer—in the case 
of some of the ranch outfits for periods 
sometimes as short as 60 or 90 days—that 
the sheep are taken from their home ranches 
back into the mountains to escape the hot 
weather and to obtain green feed. It is 
literally not true that we are proposing relief 
for the great sheep barons at the cost of the 
poor people of the country. The people who 
want relief are the farmers of the West and 
the farmers of the East and of the South 
and of the Southwest, and in every section 
where sheep may be found. I wish to say 
that, so far as I know—and I speak from 
considerable knowledge of the sheep situa- 
tion in Idaho and in eastern Oregon and in 
Washington—no owner of sheep anywhere 
there lives on Fifth Avenue in New York. 

Mr. Walsh (of Massachusetts): Mr. 
President— 

Mr. Steiwer: If the Senator will pardon 
me for a moment further, if the Senator from 
New York knows of any such owner I should 
like to be advised. I do not want the record 
to go unchallanged in that regard. He sim- 
ply paints an erroneous picture of the con- 
ditions as to the ownership of sheep and the 
wool-growing industry in this country. The 
sheepmen who live in New York, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are not sheep growers, but they are 
the shearer of lambs, and in truth they are 
entitled to but little consideration at our 
hands. 

Mr. President, in conclusion—and I have 
spoken longer than [I had anticipated—let 
me say a few words most seriously upon this 
subject, We have heard much during this 
discussion of providing duties to measure 
the cost of difference in production at home 
and abroad as a basis for fixing tariff rates. 
If we would do that in behalf of the wool 
industry, we would raise every duty in this 
schedule, for, according to the best evidence 
before us, the difference is not 31 cents nor 
34 cents upon the clean content of wool; it 
is some figure between 37 cents and 40 cents; 
and the proper differential between rags 
which are garnetted into shoddy and the 
product which they replace is about 7 cents, 
which is the cost of garnetting. Seven cents 
from 34 cents, the duty which we have fixed 
upon the clean content, would leave a tariff 
duty upon rags of 27 cents. Yet the com- 


mittee amendment has only fixed the rate 
at 24 cents, and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Blaine) by his motion offers to cut 
that from 24 cents to 9 cents, which I wish 
to assure the Senate most solemnly has no 
relation at all, either to the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad, nor 
has it any relation to a proper proportion in 
the different items and elements that go to 
make up the wool tariff. 

Mr. Walsh (of Massachusetts): Mr. 
President— 

The Presiding Officer: Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. Steiwer: I prefer to yield the floor, 
unless the Senator wishes to propound a 
question. 

Mr. Walsh (of Massachusetts): I should 
like to ask the Senator a question. I have 
gathered the impression from several quar- 
ters that the woolgrowers have been fairly 
prosperous in recent years. 

Mr. Steiwer: That impression is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Walsh (of Massachusetts): I have 
understood that during the past year there 
has been a substantial decrease in the price 
the woolgrowers have been getting for their 
wool, that this has not been a particularly 
good year; but, aside from that, they have 
been generally prosperous. May I ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact that, taking all of 
the agricultural groups together, the wool- 
grower among the agricultural group has 
been the most prosperous of the farming 
element? 

Mr. Steiwer: No, I think it is not true, 
Mr, President; it was true at one time, but 
it has not been true for two or three years 
last past. 

Mr. Walsh (of Massachusetts): What 
other group— 

Mr, Steiwer: Let me answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. To the extent to which it is 
true, it is due to the return the sheep grow- 
er has received from mutton and lambs that 
ge into the market and not cue to tte nrice 
he has received from his wool. For most 
growers, the price of the wool has been less 
than the cost df production on the ranch. 

Mr. Walsh (of Massachusetts): Would 
the Senator say that the woolgrowers are 
more prosperous than the cattle raisers? 

Mr. Steiwer: Not at this time. They 
have been historically more prosperous, but 
they are not more prosperous at this time. 
Many of the woolgrowers are facing receiv- 
erships at this time. It is not a question of 
whether they are more prosperous than is 
somebody else; they are not prosperous at 
all. That is the plain fact of the matter; 
they are operating their business at a loss. 

Mr. Walsh (of Massachusetts): In view 
of the picture he paints of the distressed 
condition of the woolgrower, I am surprised 
to learn that the Senator has not advocated 
a further increase in the duty than 3 cents 
a pound on virgin wool. 

Mr. Steiwer: I have tried heretofore to 
explain my view regarding the duty on clean 
content. I was anxious to get the wool duty 
on the clean content out of controversy and 
out of the hands of the conference committee 
in order that the price might be stabilized. 
and that the farmers and sheep growers of 
the country might receive the benefit of the 
higher duty in 1930. So I reluctantly ac- 
cepted less than I thought the duty ought 
to have been, and therefore agreed to the 
duty of 34 cents which had been provided by 
the House of Representatives, 
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President Hagenbarth’s Annual Address 


Delivered at the Sixty-fifth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association at San Angelo, 


The burning subject right now is the 
tariff. I have talked to a number of 
warehousemén,—to Mr. Gillis and others 
from Texas, and also to Dr. Brownell, 
from California, who is here. You heard 
Governor Moody state a little while ago 
that Texas wools are today selling from 
12 to 15 cents a pound less than the cost 
of production. How long can our indus- 
try expand under that state of affairs? 
isn’t Texas vitally interested in that ques- 
tion? California wools are selling on a 
comparatively low basis. 

| want to say here that the best sup- 
porters we now have—at least they are 
among the best, and some of them are the 
best—come from what was at one time 
known as the party opposed to the protec- 
tion of domestic industries —the Demo- 
cratic Party. We are particularly proud 
of your senators here from the Southwest. 
Your Senator Connally is doing a mar- 
velous work, and he does not care who 


He is strong, open, frank, and 
aboveboard. He is working hand in hand 
with the young Republican senators from 
the Northwest who are of the same mind. 
Your Senator Sheppard has signified that 
he favors the policy of protection of in- 


knows it. 


dustry here in this state. The Democratic 
senators from New Mexico and Arizona 
stand with him. So that we wool growers 
in the Northwest feel peculiarly grateful 
for the support and the help that your 
senators are giving us, while some of our 
own senators are sitting back and saying, 
“No,” or doing nothing. 

Among the men that we, as a National 
Association, have had down in Washing: 
ton, trying to educate our senators and 
your senators on the question of our tariff 
needs, is your own Mr. Belcher. He has 
at different times spent months working 
on this matter. We have had Mr. Wil- 
son, of Wyoming, of whom | spoke this 
morning. We have had Mr. Marshall, 
of Utah. And we have had others down 
there presenting and laying before Con- 
gress facts concerning this industry of 
ours. 


Presumably both political parties are 


Texas, November 20, 1929 


willing to place the tariff on nearly a 
competitive basis with the world, equaliz- 
ing the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. It has been the 
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custom and practice for years back for 
them to say that they will give us a tariff 
based on the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad,—a 
distinction without a real difference. We 
showed very conclusively before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the House 
Committee that we were entitled to 40 
cents per clean pound on the wool content, 
based on the difference in cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, after making 
all possible discounts. The House wrote 
in a rate of 34 cents per clean pound, not- 
withstanding our showing and notwith- 
standing the pledges in the platform. We 
come to the Senate, and the tariff is re- 
duced. The tariff, as written by the 
House, is reduced from 34 to 31 cents. 
Yet the manufacturers of the thir- 
teen original colonies down on the At- 
lantic Seaboard, were given by that 
same Finance Committee increases almost 
all along the line. And the grower was, 
in effect, reduced in his tariff! Gentle- 


men, isn’t this again “The East versus the 
West”? Isn’t it up to us, regardless of 
politics, to stand up and work together? 
Isn’t it up to us to get together on the 
wool marketing plan, or in any other plan 
in which we have common interests, and 
stand with a solid phalanx against that 
East which thinks they hold us in peon- 
age? 

As a matter of fact, that very principle 
is the thing that has caused the breaking 
in the ranks of both parties today in the 
Senate. Our western senators have be- 
gun at last to see that the East looks upon 
the West as a hinterland, as a country to 
be exploited, as a people to provide cheap 
food, cheap wool, cheap manganese, cheap 
raw material of any kind, for the manu- 
facturing industries of the East. We have 
awakened to that extent. Let us do so 
now along other lines,—not only politic- 
ally, but commercially and economically 
as well. No one will tramp on you un- 
less you are willing to be trod upon. 

National Wool Marketing 
Organization 

In line with this thought, we have been 
working for months, preaching for years, 
the setting up of a national wool and mo- 
hair marketing agency for the handling 
of the product in which we are directly 
interested.. Mr. Denman this morning, 
gave us the picture of all of our agricul- 
tural products that will be similarly 
handled; but we are concerned now with 
our own wool problems. If this plan is 
made broad enough and inclusive enough 
and fair enough and simple enough, there 
can be no question, there can be no doubt, 
about its ultimate success. 

Undoubtedly you have in mind the 
many spasmodic movements that have 
heretofore been made along this line. 
Personally | can remember way back in 
the ’80’s—and in a measure I took part 
in it—when the McNaughton movement 
was undertaken, to remove the wool cen- 
tre from Boston to New York and to 
finance and handle the wool business our- 
selves. It was on a false basis and failed. 
You will remember the time when Ben- 
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nett, of Boston,—the owner, | believe, of 
“The Wool and Cotton Reporter,”— 
started a movement. You can remember 
the National Wool and Warehouse Stor- 
age Company of Chicago, which bade 
fair to make a success. But never before 
have we worked with the psychology that 
is apparent today. Growers and men of 
the range are independent fellows; they 
are individualists. They fight their own 
battles. They do not apparently feel the 
necessity of organization and cooperation 
as yet. They may be more or less sus- 
picious of their fellows. They wouldn't 
join an organization that was sponsored 
by the other fellows. As a consequence 
of those sentiments these efforts in the 
past have either failed or else they have 
gone along in a very halting manner. 

But today we have the government be- 
hind this movement,—the cooperative 
movement. We have the Farm Board 
sitting there with half a billion dollars to 
help us. We have the proper psychology. 
We are not depending entirely upon the 
fellows in our own township or in the 
township next to us. We have a board 
of as fine men as, | believe, has ever been 
brought together—with broader powers 
than any other government agency that 
I at least know of. Working right down 
from them and through them, we have a 
chain reaching to the individual grower. 
If that plan is broad enough to take in 
the Texas wool warehouses, New Mexico 
wool warehouses, and other existing agen- 
cies, and use them, applying the princi- 
ples of the Capper-Volstead Act and the 
Act of 1922 to the requirements of the 
case, there is no reason why all of these 
agencies should not come in under the 
shelter of the Farm Board and work to- 
gether for a common purpose, so that 
when this wool is once brought into the 
hands of a national sales concern we will 
be in a position to say what we will take 
for our wool, instead of having someone 
come to us and tell us what they will give 
us for our wool. 

Now, | do not want to be misunderstood 
as making any attack on the wool dealers 
who have bought our wool in the past. 
If it had not been for them we would not 
have had any market at all. They have 
been fairly liberal. They have taken 
what they could get, most naturally. So 


true value. 


would you, so would I, and so would any 
other man. We are all given a certain 
modicum of human nature. If there is 
any fault to be found with anybody on 
this proposition, it is with the grower him- 
self. 

And that is the point we have reached. 
We are offered, almost on a silver platter, 
I would say, facilities for doing what we 
have wanted to do for all these years. 
Now, are we intelligent enough to take 
advantage of that situation? Let us not 
quibble and quarrel about little minor 
details. Let us work for the big prin- 
ciple involved. What is it that is involv- 
ed here? Your labor and the labor of 
your wives—until oftentimes your child- 
ren are neglected. That is what belongs 
to you until you are paid a fair price for 
it. That is the principle involved here; 
and it isasimple one. And'l believe with 
the set-up we have now of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, with the 
board of directors that was elected yester- 
day, with Mr. Palmer at its head as presi- 
dent, with Mr. Wilson as its secretary and 
treasurer, with the executive committee it 
has elected, you need have no fears. You 
have the best talent that is available in 
the United States for that purpose. And 
above all, do not get the idea that this is 
a destructive movement, a movement to 
destroy existing agencies. On the con- 
trary, it is a constructive movement, a 
movement to bring them together for their 
own advantage as well as for the advan- 
tage of the grower. 

Many, many growers do not really 
know what the values of wool are. They 
look upon the Boston market as setting 
the value of wool. That is entirely in- 
correct. The Boston market is the Bos- 
ton market, but it does not measure the 
value of wool. The measure of the value 
of wool is the foreign price of compara- 
tively competitive grades plus the tariff 
and expenses of laying that wool down in 
the United States. Your Texas fine wools 
and your New Mexico wools, especially 
your short wools, have sold, as I believe 
I said this morning, at from 15 to 25 per 
cent below the foreign parity all during 
the last several years. I do not believe 
there has been a time when it has brought 
a price of more than 90 per cent of its 
It is true you get the Boston 





price when you sell in your warehouses; 
but the Boston value is not the true value. 
There is where the great distinction must 
be made. Owing to this condition of af- 
fairs, not only the grower but the dealer 
as well competes one against the other. 
John Smith sells his wool for 26 cents. 
Bill Jones thinks he is getting a good price 
if he gets 26% cents. And both of them 
should have had 35 cents! There is the 
point. The dealers, some of them, get 
these cheap wools. More power to them, 
more glory to them, if they are smart 
enough to do that and the grower is dumb 
enough to sell his wool to them at those 
prices. 

They go down to Boston, on the mar- 


-_kets, or elsewhere, and they get in compe- 


tition with some other dealer who has 
contracted his wool. The fellow who has 
the cheap wool is sitting pretty. Does 
he get the foreign parity? No, he sell 
it under the foreign parity. And in that 
way he establishes the Boston market. 
Then, when it comes to the manufacturers, 
one man pays five or ten cents a clean 
pound less than the other. He has the 
edge over the high-cost man. Then the 
man who bought his wool cheaply goes to 
our friends in New York, the clothiers, 
and makes a contract at so many cents 
per pound less than the other man. And 
thus is set up a vicious circle that is utter- 
ly demoralizing to the textile industry. 
The joke of it all is that the dealers who 
have lost money and the manufacturers 
who have lost money come back and un- 
load all their troubles upon the growers 
and try to take it out of the growers in 
the great producing regions. 

God knows it is bad enough to meet the 
hazards of the foreign markets, the ups 
and downs of the market—and now it is 
going up a little, as Mr, Marshall jus: 
said in the London reports—but on top 
of the other risks and hazards, we have 
the risks and hazards of these unintelli- 
gent marketing systems. We have to 
assume in a measure, as far as they are 
able to force it on us, the mistakes of the 
manufacturers. And where a dealer loses 
money one year, he wants to come back 
and recoup the next. It all tends to make 
the position of the producer intolerable. | 
believe we are awakening to the situation 

(Continued to page 36) 
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THE WORLD WOOL SITUATION 


An Address before the Sixty-fifth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, San Angelo, Texas 
By A. W. Zelomek, Statistician-Economist, Fairchild Publications, New York 


AM exceedingly appreciative of the 
I privilege of being your guest at this 
annual convention and of the opportunity 
of addressing you. I already feel some- 
what acquainted with western wool men, 
having visited among you on the occasion 
of the convention held by the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association last summer. 
The interesting and profitable time | en- 
joyed on that occasion | shall always 
remember. 

The opportunity to speak to a group 
such as is assembled here is to be par- 
ticularly prized at the present time be- 
cause it is my firm conviction that the 
American farmer, the American live- 
stock grazier, the American wool grower, 
the American cotton grower, and, indeed, 
practically every one identified with the 
agrarian industry in this country is enter- 
ing upon a new era, the successor to the 
difficult period of transition and readjust- 
ment to the radically altered conditions 
imposed by this machine age in which we 
find ourselves. Such new forces as the 
Federal Farm Board, for instance, are 
likely to be influences of vast and far- 
reaching significance in the period just 
ahead. An entire address could well be 
devoted to the probable effects of this 
development alone on your industry al- 
though modesty forbids me to permit the 
inference to stand that I would be quali- 
fied to make such an address. 


Recent Changes in the Wool Market 
Since my trip in July, the developments 


in world wool markets have been of an 
exceedingly important and serious nature. 
Under ordinary circumstances, a period 
of three months is too brief for conditions 
to have changed so radically in world 
wool markets that an entirely new sum- 
mary of the situation must be drawn up. 
Such has been the case in the present 
season, however. It shall be my purpose, 
then, to review conditions as affecting 
wool markets today, with particular em- 
phasis on the fine wool markets, with no 
fear at all that I shall duplicate anything 


which some of you may have heard in 


the course of my address in Wyoming in 





July. And yet, in spite of an entirely 
new set of governing circumstances, my 
fundamental conclusions regarding the 
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long-trend outlook for wool prices remain 
substantially unaltered. 


In attempting to discuss the develop- 
ments which have taken place recently in 
world markets—developments which wool 
growers, wool merchants and any others 
interested in wool and its products must 
consider in formulating policies for the 
immediate future—I. crave your indul- 
gence in my efforts to cope with the diffi- 
culties with which this problem is hedged. 
All of you are sufficiently familiar with 
the wool industry and its international 
aspects to know how difficult and yet 
how necessary it is to focus attention on 
all the leading producing and consuming 
countries at once, even though conditions 
may vary markedly from one country to 
another. 


The past ten months in world wool 
markets have been probably the most 
difficult of analysis and serious in effect 
of any similar period since the era of de- 
flation which coincided with the post-war 
depression in 1920-21. It is superfluous 


for ma to point out what all of you must 
know from sad experience, that prices 
have declined steadily and rather sharply. 

A proper perspective of what has trans- 
pired in world markets in the short space 
of a year can best be gotten from a com- 
parative review of the average prices of 
a number of standard grades of wool. We 
find, for example, that the average prices 
obtainable at the close of the 1928-1929 
season in Australia were 16 per cent be- 
low those prevailing at the close of the 
preceding season. Despite this marked 
readjustment in the season’s closing prices, 
however, the levels established at the 
opening of the new season showed no 
tendency to be more or less stabilized, as 
had been expected in some quarters, but 
fell again from the closing levels, and 
were actually 30 per cent below the prices 
established at the opening of the previous 
season. London auction quotations at 
the beginning of October, 1929, were like- 
wise 30 per cent below the levels estab- 
lished at the corresponding period in 1928. 
Of the standard grades of wool, more- 
over, Merinos showed a 30% per cent 


decline at the opening of the present 


season as compared with last season in 
Australia, while crossbreds declined some- 
what less, or only about 20 pef cent, 
during the same period. These figures 
represent a fairly good picture of what 
has happened to the world price trend 
of raw wool, 
Present and Pre-War Prices 

Professional observers of statistical 
trends are frequently tempted to employ 
the evidence of former years as a means 
of securing a sort of norm on the basis 
of which to construct judgments. With 
this purpose in mind, it is interesting to 
determine how prices today in world 
markets compare with pre-war levels. 
Using London auction prices as a basis, 
and the levels prevailing in July, 1914, as 
100, the price index in September, 1929, 
was only three per cent above that of 
July, 1914. This comparative showing 
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applies to crossbred prices as well as to 
prices of Merinos. 

The price level in the United States in 
September, 1929, did not correspond 
quite so closely to that prevailing in July, 
1914, as did the price level in the London 
market, but when allowance is made for 
differences in tariff rates, it also may be 
brought into a close relationship. It will 
be recalled that domestic wool growers 
did not enjoy the same measure of tariff 
protection in 1914, under a Democratic 
administration, that they do today, and 
if the duty of 31 cents per pound affixed 
to imported wool today were deducted 
from the present price, the domestic price 
level would be seen to correspond very 
closely to that prevailing in July, 1914. 

Supplementing this comparison, it may 
be helpful to refresh your memories re- 
garding the price trend of raw wool since 
the period of post-war depression. Lon- 
don auction quotations may be taken as 
an adequate criterion of the international 
movement of prices. It will be recalled 
that there was a steady upward trend in 
prices from 1922 to the end of 1924, fol- 
lowed by a downward movement from the 
end of 1924 to the end of 1926. The 
next two years witnessed a slight recovery, 
but about the middle of 1928, the tretu 
turned downward again and has Leen 
descending ever since. This general 
movement is descriptive of the trend not 
only in London, but in the United States 
and other leading producing and consum- 
ing countries as well. 

I have discussed the price trend at con- 
siderable length because the movement of 
prices is not only the result of the funda- 
mental forces at work in any industry 
but also is constantly setting in motion 
other forces; and it is the interaction of 
these deep-seated factors which determine 
the status of the industry at any particu- 
lar time. The first basic reason for the 
movement of prices, therefore, can be 
found in a survey of the world production 
trend of raw wool. This data can be 
conveniently subdivided to fall in three 
ten-year periods, for the trend from 1900 
to 1910 was startingly unlike that from 
1911 to 1920, and also unlike that from 
1920 to the present time. World produc- 
tion in 1900 amounted to 2,685,000,000 


pounds, and remained at approximately 
that figure for the next seven years. In 
1909 and 1910, however, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in production, so the 
trend line for the period is distinctly up- 
ward. - 

The Trend of Production 

In the period from 1910 to 1920, the 
trend of world production moved irregu- 
larly, with no definite movement either 
upward or downward. The maximum 
total of 2,971,180,000 pounds reached in 
1912 was not equaled again throughout 
the entire decade. In the decade with 
which we are largely concerned, on the 
other hand, we find that with only two 
exceptions, 1922 and 1923, the trend of 
production has moved regularly upward, 
reaching a peak in 1928 with an estimat- 
ed record total of about 3,461,000,000 
pounds. This represents an increase in 
the output of raw wool of roughly 28 per 
cent in the period from 1900 to 1928. 
Allocated as to countries, we find that 
Australia, the major producer, has a 
straight upward trend since 1915, with 
only minor fluctuations. The trend jfor 
New Zealand has fluctuated irregularly 
during this period, on the other hand, 
while South Africa has nearly doubled 
its production in the last decade. Pro- 
duction in the United States also has been 
definitely upward since 1920, with the 
sreatest gains recorded during the last 
seven years. 

The first explanation for the declining 
price trend, therefore, has been the steady 
gain in supply, in accordance with the 
sound economic principle that price con- 
stitutes the point of equilibrium where 
the opposing forces of demand and supply 
exactly offset each other. In order for 
prices to advance or even remain stable 
in the face of a persistent increase in 
supply, therefore, consumption must have 
equaled or out-run the gain in supply, 
and this, as we shall see, has not been the 
case with raw wool. The lack of specific 
data on world consumption makes it dif- 
ficult to determine with more than a fair 
degree of accuracy exactly what has been 
the trend of consumption, however. At 
this point, | may say that I shall not 
attempt ‘the impossible, as Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch did several years ago, and en- 


deavor to indicate in actual figures how 
much wool the world has consumed on 
the basis of purely conjectural data, al- 
though it is not unjustifiable to arrive at 
broad conclusions on the basis of known 
generalities which are believed to be 
sound. 
World Consumption of Wool 

Regarding the factors affecting the 
world consumption of raw wool in recent 
years, then, it is known, first, that no 
consuming industry competes vigorously 
in the open market to purchase raw 
material of which the supply is excessive 
In the second place, we are justified in 
assuming that the population of the world 
has increased steadily, and that wool 
apparel is still being worn by a good 
portion of the population, except in tropi- 
cal countries, despite the perfection of 
artificial fibres, the increased competition 
which is being felt from the other textile 
fibres, and the fewer number of garments 
being worn by the feminine half of the 
population. In the third place, we know 
that Japan has been steadily increasing 
its imports of raw wool, with the almost 
universal adoption of western dress, and 
that consumption has held up at fairly 
high levels on the Continent. In general, 
therefore, one is justified in assuming that 
world consumption certainlv has not de- 
creased and may have even increased 
over the past decade or. two, although in 
the absence of specific figures it is im- 
possible to gauge accurately to what ex- 
tent it has gained, and what relationship 


‘it bears to the increase in production. 


If you will pardon a moment’s digres- 
sion, it should be pointed out that there 
have been exceptions to this general ob- 
servation, and a very notable one is furn- 
ished in the case of the United States. 
All of you are familiar with the fact that 
domestic consumption has declined in the 
past decade. In 1923, for instance, the 
estimated domestic wool consumption in 
the United States was 812,442,000 pounds 
By 1928, it had fallen to 672,942,000 
pounds. Moreover, the per capita con- 
sumption has fallen far behind the growth 
in population. It is even doubtful 
whether this country’s consumption of 
all kinds of wool has kept pace with 
population growth. 
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It is safe to assume for the world as a 
whole, therefore, that the growth of de- 
mand has not kept pace with the growth 
of supply, and this fact in substantiated 
to a degree in the only data we have 
available on raw materials or semi-manu- 
factured products. Stocks of tops in 
combing establishments on the Continent 
are greater today than they were a year 
aco, and even show up rather well in the 
face of the failure of consuming industries 
to enter the market on a competitive 
basis. Hence we have a second explana- 
tion for the downward readjustment of 
prices, or rather, the second influence 
dovetailing with the first provides an 
authoritative basis for the reduced price 
levels. 

Competition of Other Fibres 

Only second in importance to the fun- 
damental influence of the interlocking of 
the forces of supply and demand is the 
effect of competition from the other fibres 
on the price structure of raw wool. Not 


only has the supply and the demand for 
the other leading fibres increased consid- 
erably, but in addition they have been 
placed in a much more favorable bargain- 


ing position than raw wool. Total world 
production of rayon, for instance, was 
only 100,000,000 pounds a few years ago, 
while the estimate for 1929 is about 475,- 
000,000 pounds. World production of 
cotton in 1920-1921 was 21,880,000 bales, 
whereas in 1929-1930 it is estimated at 
29,200,000 bales. Likewise, world pro- 
duction of silk was only 67,162,000 
pounds in 1909, while in 1928-1929 it is 
estimated at 101,852,000 pounds. Recall!- 
ing the advance of 28 per cent in the 
world output of raw wool since 1900, it 
is obvious that the world production of 
all fibres has been steadily upward, which 
has had the effect of intensifying the 
competition between them arising from 
the possibility of substituting one for 
another. 

What has been the effect of this com- 
petition among the fibres? Everyone is 
aware of the amount of substitution which 
has taken place, how Botany yarns have 
been displaced by yarns made of arti- 
ficial fibres in the hosiery industry, and 
how cotton and wool have yielded to silk 
in the women’s apparel industry. Most 


observers are aware, also, of the influence 
exerted by the price trend of a particular 
commodity upon the parallel movements 
of the other competing commodities. A 
steady decline in the price of cotton from 
a 30-cent level in 1923 to an 18-cent level 
today, therefore, has meant increasing 
competition for wool. Similarly, a de- 
cline in silk from $7.00 to $5.00 has placed 
it in an excellent bargaining position in 
relation to raw wool. Finally, a reduc- 
tion in the price of rayon from $2.50 a 
pound to $1.15 a pound has enabled the 
last of the major fibres to compete on 
more than favorable terms with wool 
The potency of these factors made it only 
a question of time until some such read- 
justment as we are ey Yeriencing at present 
should take place. 

Another influence of extreme import- 
ance affecting the world price structure 
recently has been credit conditions in 
world financial markets. Not only in 
our own capital markets but also in those 
abroad there has been extreme stringency 
and tishtness of credit, affecting inevit- 
ahlv the commodity markets of all kinds 

With these facts as a background, we 
come to the interesting question of the 
future. In mv talk at Casper in July, 
I stated mv helief that wool prices would 
tend to fluctuate between 75 cents and a 
dollar a pound (clean basis), based on 
the Fairchild Index’ of eight domestic 
numbers. Prices at the present time, on 
the basis of the same index, average 87 
cents per pound. Mv conclusions regard- 
ing domestic prices are based on the 
established trends in world markets, enu- 
merated above, such as production, con- 
sumption. inter-price competition, inter- 
fibre competition, and a few other factors. 
Since we are still importing nearly 40 
per cent of our needs, the conclusion 
seems unescapable that our markets will 
continue to be intimately related to mar- 
kets abroad and will follow the trends 
established there. 

The Outlook 

The outlook for the next decade, there- 
fore, appears to favor -a level somewhat 
lower than that of the decade just past, 
although the prospects for the immediate 
future favor a measure of recovery from 
the low levels recently established. The 


last few weeks have witnessed the begin- 
ning of such a recovery, and prices today 
are somewhat higher than they were a 
month ago. And yet it does not seem 
probable that the price structure will 
approach that maintained in 1925, 1926 
and 1927. “Moreover, there will be per- 
iods of sharp gyrations in prices when 
transitory factors will exert a powerful 
influence, interrupting more usual per- 
iods of comparative stability. 

There is much that wool growers and 
manufacturers can do to improve the situ- 
ation, such as stimulating consumption 
by educational efforts and fostering the 
use of woolen fabrics by the women’s 
apparel industry. 

At the beginning of my address I called 
attention to the fact that fine wool; or 
Merinos, had shown a_ considerably 
greater decline in price than crossbreds. 
Indeed, the deflation in prices has con- 
cerned Merinos largely and crossbreds 
only incidentally. Developments in the 
fine wool markets have been matters of 
deepest concern to wool growers every- 
where and the situation of fine wools at 
the present time is probably the upper- 
most question in the minds of those con- 
nected with this industry. Therefore, a 
complete summary of the industry todav 
can not omit a few comments on the posi- 
tion of the fine grades and their relation 
to the rest of the industry. 

A graphic idea of the relative. price 
movements of Merinos and crossbreds 
may be gained from a glance at the prices 
they commanded at the London auctions. 
Using the average price in 1914 as a base 
of 100, we find that Merinos had a price 
index of 166.1 in January. 1928, while 
the index of crossbred prices was only 
148.3. Twelve months later, at the end 
of December, 1928, the price of Merino 
grades had declined to an index of 1492 
while crossbreds declined only fractionally 
to 144.3. Nine months later, in Septem- 
ber of the present year, both crossbreds 
and Merinos had fallen sharply from the 
price level of the beginning of the year, 
but while crossbreds had declined to 103.5, 
Merinos had actually fallen below that 
index to 103.0. In other words, cross- 
bred prices had risen above Merinos. for 

(Continued on page 39) 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


6 ions notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the vari- 
ous states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau for the month of December. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers 
in any part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower and also in- 
vites comment and opinions upon ques- 
tions relating to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of importance 
and significance to wool growers. 


WYOMING 


Mild weather prevailed much of the 
time, and while there was a cold snap or 
two, they were not severe. Much of the 
eastern range was bare, and it was only 
partialiy closed in western counties, and 
much livestock remained on the range 
through the month. Cattle and sheep 
are largely in fairly good condition, and 
no heavy feeding has yet been necessary 
as a rule. 

MONTANA 


Livestock and range conditions have 
been pretty good generally, the month 
closing with only a moderate though 
general snow covering over the state, and 
many livestock still on the range, though 
most of them are on feed. Much Chin- 
ook weather carried snow away, from 
time to time, preventing harmful accumu- 
lations. Some mountain highways have 
been blocked much of the month. Tem- 
peratures have been low at times, but it 
was not a month of severe temperature 
conditions. A light general snow on 
January 5th and 6th was accompanied by 
a pretty severe cold wave. 


OREGON 


Livestock are in good condition, and 
ranges are fairly good, after one of the 
longest droughts of record which was 
broken in early December. Grass has 
made some growth in the milder districts, 
and range conditions are fairly good else- 
where. Soil moisture, water supplies, 
and snow are abundant over the state 
generally. 


IDAHO 
Livestock are thriving, and have not 
required heavy feeding as a rule, though 
the storm of January 5th-6th was fairly 
severe. The snow cover has been much 
below normal, and stockmen have been 
pleased with conditions to date. The 


principal winter ranges have been acces- 
sible with plenty of snow for stock mois- 


ture. 
WASHINGTON 


This was a fairly good month on live- 
stock. The weather has not been cold, in 
fact much mild weather prevailed, carry- 
ing the snow from the lower country, even 
of the eastern sections. Moisture sup- 
plies are good everywhere, and pasturage 
is fairly good, though most animals in 
eastern sections have had some extra 
feeding. 

NEVADA 
mild prevailed, 
with only a little snow on the ranges of 


Unusually weather 
the northern portion toward the close of 
the month, and again during the first 
week in January. Conditions were con- 
siderably relieved in these sections, but 
southern Nevada still needs snow for the 
range. Livestock have done only fairly 
well, as the forage was cropped off around 
watering places, though the mild weather 
lessened the losses of livestock. Ship- 
ments have been rather heavy. 


UTAH 

Exceptionally mild weather prevailed, 
with but very little storm. Precipitation 
in the form of snow came to the northern 
portion of the state late in the month, 
and again on the 5th-6th of January, 
1930, relieving the drought on the ranges 
of this section. Livestock were prevent- 
ed from dwindling greatly only by reason 
of the mild temperatures; and even so, 
there were some losses, and a noticeable 
shrinkage of sheep that had to trail too 
far for moisture. 


COLORADO 

Mild, open weather has kept the ranges 
bare of snow, and long drives of livestock 
to watering places have been detrimental 
to them, in all parts of the state. Live- 
stock have held up unusually well, how- 
ever, due to the mildness of the tempera- 
tures, only slight depreciation being ob- 
served. 

NEW MEXICO 

Fine weather prevailed, and ranges are 
good: to excellent as a rule, with only 
localities reporting poor forage; conse- 
quently livestock are in mostly good con- 
dition, and doing well, with little supple- 
mental feeding reported. Snow came to 
the range, with some rain, providing live- 
stock moisture as needed, excepting in the 
Pecos Valley. 


CALIFORNIA 


Recent rains in the northern half of 
the state have greatly improved grazing 
ranges and farm pastures, and the im- 
provement has been reflected in the con- 
dition of livestock. Southern California 
generally however, continues very dry 
and range conditions are mostly poor or 
continued, 


only fair. Lambing has 


mostly with good weather. Los Angeles 
and San Diego received fairly good rains 


on January 5. 
ARIZONA 


The weather has been too dry for much 
of the range, which has been deteriorat- 
ing lately, while water supplies have not 
been very plentiful. Most livestock how- 
ever, have held up well, and there is little 
report of suffering or depreciation. The 
fact is that range forage is still pretty 
good, but it is very dry. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Livestock and range conditions are 
fairly good, as the weather has been mild 
with only light snowstorms. Ranges 


have thus been improved locally, and 


livestock have held up very well. 
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THE LAMB CAMPAIGN MOVES ON 


nw emphasis is being given to the 

modern methods of utilizing the 
lamb carcass through channels other than 
the regular cutting demonstrations which 
are meeting with such wide-spread favor 
in the national lamb consumption cam- 
paign. Two unusually effective means of 
bringing the new cuts to the attention 
of the consuming 


past formed the background for the re- 
tail cuts which were attractively arranged 
with the artificial grass and other trim- 
mings. In the centre two mock ducks 
and a gondola of lamb “floated” upon a 
pond of glass. 

During the show hours a crowd was 
present before the lamb display almost 


wives—squeezed into a small theatre on 
three successive afternoons to learn more 
about lamb cookery and meat cookery in 
general, while several hundred more were 
turned away because of inadequate ac- 
commodations- The event was the an- 
nual cooking school conducted by the 
Lincoln Evening Courier. It was held at 
the Grand Theatre 





public are through 
exhibits at livestock 
expositions and fairs 


and through meat 
lectures being pre- 
sented over the 


country by the home 
economics director of 


the National Live 
Stock and Meat 
Board. 


Three of the out- 
standing expositions 
at which lamb dis- 
plays have been pre- 
sented this fall and 
winter are the Inter- 
national Live Stock 
Exposition at Chi- 
cago, the American 
Royal Live Stock 
Show at Kansas 
City, and the Ak- 
Sar-Ben Live Stock 
Show at Omaha. 
These displays, presented as features of 
quality in meats exhibits, were viewed by 
tens of thousands of persons and, judging 
from the keen interest manifested, have 
succeeded in developing a decidedly new 
appreciation as to the possibilities of 
lamb in the daily diet on the part of 
producers, retailers and consumers alike. 

New Lamb Cuts Displayed 

The display at the International was 
the most recent. Here were found all of 
the new lamb cuts—the rolled shoulder, 
rolled breast, Saratoga chops, neck slices, 
and others that have been featured during 
the campaign with a few additions, such 
as the gondola of lamb, which made their 
appearance for the first time. The ani- 
mated lamb chart and carcasses contrast- 
ing the lighter types in favor today with 
the heavier carcasses demanded in the 


ES i 





which has a seating 
capacity of 800. 
Shortly after noon 
of each day the 
crowds began to 
gather and by | o- 
clock all seats were 
filled and all avail- 
able standing room 
taken. The _ pro- 
grams did not start 
until 2 o’clock. The 
bulk of the audien- 
ces, of course, was 
made up of local 
women but scores 
also came from sur- 
rounding towns and 
even from larger 





EIGHT HUNDRED HOUSEWIVES LEARN HOW TO PREPARE LAMB 


One of the three capacity audiences of housewives which turned out at Lincoln, 
Illinois, for lectures and cooking demonstrations on lamb and the other meats given by 
Miss Inez S. Willson, home economics director of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Several hundred were turned away because of inadequate accommodations. 
occasion was a cooking school conducted by the Lincoln Evening Courier. 


constantly. It was very evident from 
comment overheard that those viewing 
the display were seriously interested in 
the suggestions offered and were not sim- 
ply curious to see the decorations of the 
cooler. 

In the field of home economics lectures, 
education on lamb together with other 
meats has been carried to thousands of 
women, and the resulting expressions of 
appreciation on the part of the audiences 
have served as proof that the information 
will be put into use generally, 

Housewives Anxious to Learn 
About Lamb 

Just recently Miss Inez Searles Willson, 
home economics director of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, addressed 
overflow audiences at Lincoln, Illinois. 
More than 800 women—practical house- 


cities as far distant 
as Bloomington and 
Springfield, I|llinois. 

During her lec- 
tures Miss Willson 
took up the subject 
of preparing attractive lamb dishes 
from the less demanded cuts. She de- 
plored the fact that many cuts of lamb 
are slighted by the housewife because 
of an unfamiliarity with this meat 
animal. She emphasized the point that 
the less-demanded cuts are equal in nutri- 
tive value to the more popular cuts and 
may be prepared in very attractive and 
palatable ways. To bear out this point 
she actually prepared and cooked Sara- 
toga lamb chops and other dishes. 

Lamb Pie Illustrates Whole 
Meal Dish 

Another subject taken up in the lec- 
tures was the whole meal dish with meat 
as the centre and one of the illustrations 
of this sort of dish prepared during the 
lecture was lamb pie. 

That the audiences were truly interested 


The 
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EXHIBIT SHOWS MODERN LAMB CUTS 


Attractive display of lamb presented as a feature of the quality in meats exhibit 
sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board at the recent International Live 


Stock Exposition. 


In the centre background is the animated lamb chart showing the 


new cuts advocated in the national lamb consumption campaign and a carcass indi- 
cating the section from which each is obtained. Actual cuts and carcass are used in 


this chart. 


To the left of the chart are two 35-pound carcasses representing the type 


popular today and to the right are the 70-pound carcasses which were in demand a few 


years ago. 
in gaining more knowledge along this 
line was further emphasized by the fact 
that scores stayed after the lectures and 
cooking demonstrations were completed 
to ask questions. 

This was the tenth annual cooking 
school conducted by the Lincoln Evening 
Courier and, according to Mrs. Allyne V. 
Carpenter, owner and publisher of the 
paper, it was by far the most successful. 
Only fifty women attended the first school 
ten years ago, she said- The increased 
interest year by year was very gratifying, 
and judging from this there is no question 
that the Lincoln Evening Courier is con- 
tributing something of real value to the 
community which it serves. 


Campaign Held in Smaller Cities 

During the last few months the lamb 
campaign has been confined to the small- 
er cities in Illinois, Indiana, and lowa. 
Localities showing low consumption of 
lamb were selected. 

The general conception had been that 
a rousing campaign could only be con- 
ducted in the larger metropolitan areas, 
but contrary to that belief it has been 
discovered that the demonstrations will be 
just as favorably received in the smaller 
cities. 


An attractive array of the modern retail cuts is shown in the foreground. 


Retailers in the smaller cities feel that 
if the lamb program is proving popular 
in the large cities, it must have a lot of 
merit and should be worth their undivided 
attention. In most cases they have been 
reading interesting reports on the lamb 
campaign activities in their trade maga- 
zines. As a result, they are more than 
anxious to’see the demonstration and to 
learn all the available new ideas on lamb 
merchandising. 

Not only are the small town retailers 
very receptive to new ideas, but other 
valuable contacts can be made in a mini- 
mum amount of time. | Schools, radio 
broadcasting stations, business ‘man and 
housewife clubs, newspapers, etc., all may 
be reached in a limited time, which ac- 
counts for a thorough and complete cam- 
paign in each city. 

Following is a very brief resume of 
recent activities: 

Danville, Illinois 


The man who had been appoiited 
packer chairman had a reputation for be- 
ing difficult to sell on any new proposi- 
tion. He happened to see a demonstra- 
tion in Terre Haute a few days before the 
campaign was scheduled for his city. 
One demonstration was sufficient to sell 


him the idea. “This type of work is the 
salvation of the meat industry and | am 
all for it”, was his statement. He not 
only used influence to put over a very 
successful campaign in Danville, but to 
dispel any doubt that other packer chair- 
men might have concerning the campaign 
in their respective cities, he obtained a 
state itinerary and wrote each chairman 
a personal letter. His interest assisted 
materially in the all-state campaign. 
Decatur, Illinois 

In addition to a complete program of 
well attended meetings, the Decatur Re- 
view had a photographer at the prelimin- 
ary meeting for packers. The action pic- 
tures used the following day added mater- 
ially to an interesting news story. 

Quincy, Illinois 

Retailers proved their interest in the 
work by making the new cuts and in 
many instances preparing attractive win- 
dow displays for their Saturday business. 
A talk “Lamb and How to Buy it Eco- 
nomically” was given over radio station 
W. T. A. D. 

Coiumbia, Missouri 

The lamb campaign in Columbia was in 
connection with the State College Farm- 
ers’ Week program. About 250 people, in- 
cluding college instructors and lamb pro- 
ducers, were present for the demonstra- 
tion. Lamb literature was distributed 
freely with everyone wanting all they 


could get. Springfield, Illinois 


This was the second 
Springfield, a program having been given 
in that city over two years ago. Un- 
doubtedly the former campaign had a 
beneficial effect on local lamb consump- 
tion as per capita consumption was at 
least twice that of the other neighboring 
Illinois cities. 

Peoria, Illinois 

An outstanding feature of the lamb 
campaign in Peoria was the two demon- 
strations on the Peoria Food Show pro- 
gram. Twenty-five hundred 


appearance in 


people 


saw the demonstration during the after- 
noon performance and 4,500 were present 
in the evening. According to Mr. Mal- 
oney, in charge of the show, “the lamb 
demonstrations were the feature attrac- 
tion of both afternoon and evening pro- 
grams.” 


The demonstrator was in full 
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dress and amplifiers were used to carry 
his message to the large audience. 
Galesburg, Illinois 

Demonstrations were given for home 
economics students of Lombard College 
and also for a splendid group of house- 
wives. These were in addition to the 
usual retailers’ and packers’ meetings. 

Moline and Rock Island, Illinois 

The two cities were handled as one. 
Six high school meetings were held dur- 
ing the campaign. The Moline Dispatch 
worked up a fine meeting of housewives 
which was held in the local power com- 
pany’s auditorium. It was the largest 
group of housewives ever assembled at 
one time in their hall. 

Davenport, Cedar Rapids and Des 

Moines, Iowa 

Cedar Rapids, Davenport and Des 
Moines were visited in conjunction with 
the Extension Department of Iowa State 
College. Prof. C. W- McDonald repre- 
sented that institution and appeared on 
all of the programs. The tie-up with the 
college added much prestige to the pro- 


eram. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Two exceptionally fine meetings were 
held in Waterloo. An audience of 250 
retailers from within a radius of 125 miles 
of Waterloo was present for a mass meet- 
ing held at the plant of one of the local 
packers. Three week’s preliminary work 
by the chairman and his organization 
caused more retailers to come from far- 
ther distant points than ever experienced 
before. 

The Iowa Hotel Men’s Convention saw 
the demonstration the following day and 
reports were that it was the most instruc- 
tive part of the convention program. 

Commendation 

Letters, many of them, are received 
daily by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, which indicate the interest 
that the lamb, demonstrations arouse. A 
few typical communications 
mitted: 


I recently attended the convention of the 
Ohio Hotels Association in Toledo, and 
while there I saw your Mr. Hartzell give a 
meat cutting demonstration. Mr. Pierce, 
the manager of Hotel Cleveland, Mr. Koones, 
the manager of Hotel Winton, and Mr. De- 
Witt of the Hollenden were also present, 
and it was the consensus of opinion that such 
a demonstration would be of interest and of 
benefit to our chefs and meat butchers. 

Speaking for the hotels I have mentioned, 


are sub- 


I would like to know if it could be arranged 
to have Mr. Hartzell stop off in Cleveland 
the next time he is passing through, and give 
such a demonstration for us, If this can be 
arranged, will you let me know the date, 
and also what the cost of the demonstration 
will be. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. F. Dugan, Manager 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland 
* * x 

On behalf of our officers and members, | 
want to thank you for sending your Mr. D. 
W. Hartzell to demonstrate before our con- 
vention last Friday afternoon. 

This, we believe, was one of the outstand- 
ing features of our program and judging from 
the comment which has been received, our 
members and those who attended from other 
states, derived a great deal of benefit from it. 

Enclosed is a copy of resolution passed 
at the closing session Saturday afternvon, 
expressing our appreciation to those 
contributed toward making our convention 
so successful, 

With kindest regards and thanking you 
again for giving us so much consideration, | 
remain, 


who 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) William T. Kolp, Exec. Secy. 
Ohio Hotels Association 





Prospectus of Lamb Work for Early Months of 1930 


ROM January to July the Colorado- 
4 Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association 
finances the lamb promotion work. The 
prospectus of the campaign as recentiv 
prepared by the Meat Board includes 
demonstrations by Mr, Cullen 
January and February in the following 
cities (the * means that special requests 
for the demonstrations have been made) ° 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.*; Detroit, Mich.*; L.af- 


during 


ayette, Indiana*; Evansville, Indiana; 
Lexington, Kentucky; Washington, PD. 


C.*; Johnston, Pa.; New Castle, Pa.; Fest 
Lansing, Mich.*; Columbus, Ohio*; Al- 
toona, Pa.; Chicago*; Harrisburg, Scian- 
ton, Wilkes Barre, Allentown, and Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; Ogden, Utah; Denver, 
Colorado. 

Demonstrations during the 
months of 1930 will be given before pack- 
ers, retailers, chain store men, colleges, 
universities, high schools, women’s clubs, 
Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, Optimists 
clubs, Chambers of Commerce, food shows, 
newspaper cooking schools, and_ hotel- 
men’s training school. 

Cooperating in the work will be the 
National Retail Meat Dealers Association, 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
National Retail Grocers Association, and 
chain store organizations (Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Piggly Wiggly 


first six 
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We wish to express our sincere delight in 
the demonstration made by Mr, Cullen in 
the lamb and beef cutting which took place 
at our recent State Hotel Association Con- 
vention held in Waterloo. 

I believe it was one of the most interesting 
things that we have ever seen at a conven- 
tion, and [ have heard unlimited comment 
from our members as to the good that they 
derived. There are many people that did not 
before realize the importance of efficient 
meat cutting and I am sure that they, with- 
out exception, all had their eyes open. 

We want an opportunity to tell you that 
we enjoyed very much meeting Mr. Cullen, 
and many of the contacts that he made 
while among us will be of a lasting nature, 

We sincerely trust that it may be our 
pleasure to have him at one of the larger 
conventions sometime in the future and that 
we also may have the pleasure of meeting 
you personally. 

Thanking you again, we are 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) S. F. McGinn, 
Tangney-McGinn Hotels Co. 


Stores, National Stores, Kroeger Grocery 


& Baking Company, and American 
Stores). 
To supplement the demonstrations, 


three lamb radio talks have been prepared 
for 640 stations, seventy of which request 
material; a news clip sheet on lamb has 
been sent to 6200 newspapers for Janu- 
ary, and a series of three illustrated lamb 
articles will go to fifty-two hotel and 
restaurant publications. There will also 
be a series of eight advertisements on 
lamb distributed by the National Editor- 
ial Association to 12,000 newspapers ir 
the United States, the minimum number 
of newspapers using the copy being 500. 
Assistance in giving the compaign prorer 
publicity is also assured from the Nation- 
al Provisioner, official packers’ publica- 
tion; Butchers’ and Packers’ Gazette, the 
retailers’ publication; New York Butcher, 


and Meat Merchandising (St. Louis), both 


retailers’ publications; National Grocers 
Bulletin and the International Grocer. 

It has also been announced by the Meat 
Board that its home economics depart- 
ment will stress the cooking of lamb in 
Madison, Wis.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Worcester 
and Malden, Mass.; Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn.; Hartford, Bristol, and 
Storrs, Conn., and Newark, N. J. At the 
last named city, twenty-eight meetings 
are arranged for. 
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THE VALUE OF THE BIOLOGI- 
CAL SURVEY’S CONTROL 
WORK 
M* D. H. Prior, member of the board 
of directors of the California Wool 
Growers Association and of that organi- 
zation’s predatory animal control com- 
mittee, has furnished in the following com- 
munication, a very concise statement of 
the value of the work of the Biological 
Survey in controlling predatory animais 
and the need for sufficient funds to put 
the ten-year program proposed by the 
Survey into effect. Mr. Prior writes: 


I desire to take this opportunity to let you 
know how important to our sheepnien of 
California (representing the ownership of 
3,250,000 sheep, valued at over $25,000,000) 
is the work of the Biological Survey of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in control- 
ling the depredations of coyotes and other 
predatory animals. 

I have been in the cattle and sheep business 
for the last thirty-five years and at the 
present time my associates and I own 12,000 
sheep in Humboldt County, California and 
in addition, my associates and I, run a lot of 
cattle. 

Thirty years ago there were very few 
coyotes in our section. Shortly after the 
coyotes began drifting in, Humboldt County, 
to stop the ravages of the coyotes on our 
flocks and herds, put on a bounty of $16.00 a 
head, but the coyotes increased right along 
until the county was out so much money 
that the bounty was reduced to $8.00. All 
the time the coyotes were getting thicker. 
Our company with all the neighbors main- 
tained hounds to fight them but our sheep 
losses from coyotes continued to increase. 
We had to do something—it put many of 
our sheepmen out of business. About 1923 
our Humboldt. Wool Growers Association 
induced the Biological Survey, State of Cali- 
fornia, Department of Agriculture cooperat- 
ing, through Chas. G. Poole, leader of the 
predatory animal control work, to institute 
systematic measures in hunting, trapping and 
poisoning coyotes in Humboldt County. 

Our County Board of Supervisors aided in 
the work by appropriating $4000.00; the 
state and federal governments also appropria- 
ted various sums in addition; the wool grow- 
ers of Humboldt County taxed themselves 
three cents a head on the number of sheep 
they owned—the total sum collected to be 
used under Mr. Poole’s direction. 

The paid hunter and trapper system of the 
Biological Survey soon began to show good 
results. We were skeptical at first as to 
whether or not hiring men the year round 
instead of paying bounties would accomplish 
the desired purpose. 

However, within three years our losses 
due to coyotes killing sheep diminished 90 
per cent. We had done away with the 
hounds and the sheep were turned loose 
without herders in the winter time. We more 
than doubled the sheep population, thus 
greatly increasing the income of the county 
and its taxable property and perhaps most 
important, the total amount of money now 
spent for the work is less than the $8000 
bounty money paid formerly by the county. 
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It would seem our coyote trouble would 
be over but not so. Many sheepmen range 
their sheep along the eastern boundary of 
Humboldt County near the mountains. To 
the west of these sheepmen, coyotes are 
practically eliminated, but on the east, we 









Grand Champion Wether of the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition ,1929. 
Bred and Owned by the University 
of Idaho. 





A Rambouiliet Yearling Ram Sold at the 

1929 Sale of the Texas Sheep and Goat 

Raisers Association at Del Rio to S. S. 

Bundy of Roosevelt, Texas, for $700. 

Bred by T. L. and J. V. Drisdale of 
Juno, Texas. 


are constantly menaced with coyotes coming 
in from Trinity County (a mountain section) 
where practically no coyote work is being 
done. Mountain hunters are maintained 
along this boundary line continuously to 
keep the coyotes from drifting in; a needless 
expense if Trinity County could carry on an 
intensive campaign of coyote control under 
the Biological Survey. 

Now, you will wonder why Trinity County 
does not carry on the same system of preda- 
tory animal control as does Humboldt Coun- 
ty. Trinity County would like to, but its 
funds are very limited due to the fact that 
some 73 per cent of its land area is owned 
by the federal government in the form of 
national forests, etc. The coyotes breed 
tremendously in this area and then travel 
toward our flocks and herds in Humboldt. 

We believe it only fair, just and right that 
the federal government stop the breeding of 
coyotes on its own land. The present appro- 








priation suggested in its budget by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for this work in 
California is entirely inadequate, 

Consider that there are many other Cali- 
fornia sheep-raising districts in the same 
position as we are in Humboldt County— 
such districts although spending considerable 
sums of money themselves to get rid of 
coyotes, are constantly menaced due to 
coyotes breeding in other sections controlled 
and owned by the federal government. 

We need at least $50,000 a year in Cali- 
fornia to be appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment for the work. In addition, our 
state will cooperate with another $50,000 and 
our counties put in an additional $50,000. 

Now, just as Humboldt County is menaced 
from other sections by inroads of coyotes, 
so is California menaced from other states. 
There is a very definite need for concerted 
action in the entire West to control the de- 
predations of coyotes. 

The ten-year program of coyote control 
as recommended in House Document 496, 
70th Congress, by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I believe offers a definite solution of 
the problem. We know that with our ex- 
perience in coping with the situation in Hum- 
boldt County and in other sections of Cali- 
fornia where the Biological Survey system 
has been given a fair trial, that it gets the 
desired results and reduces losses to a mini- 
mum. 





COOPERATIVE WOOL MARKET- 
ING AN ESSENTIAL 
HE time is close at hand when the 
sheepmen will be needing extra money 
to carry them along till they realize on 
their wool and lambs and this is the time 
that the wool speculator makes his ap- 
pearance and is ready to pick up the choice 
clips, or some of them, at less than value. 
Please understand, | do not blame the 
wool speculator. It’s perfectly legitimate 
for him to get out and rustle in this way, 
but from the grower’s standpoint it is 
oftentimes not so good, as he does not get 
value for his clip. The grower is quite 
often advised by his banker to sell at 
home. It is time for bankers and wool 
growers to stop and think what coopera- 
tive selling of different products is doing 
today for other producers. This prin- 
ciple should be applied to wool selling. 
The wool growers deserve all they can 
make out of the business and should be 
encouraged in every possible way. They 
are producing a desirable class of meat 
for food and wool for clothes. However, 
they can do a lot for themselves by co- 
operating in selling their products and 
putting them on the market in the best 
possible condition. By doing these two 
things, good results will follow. 
Seaside, Oregon J. P. Van Houten 
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The National Wool and Mohair Marketing Plan 


Mr. Roger Gillis, First Vice President of the Sheep and Goat Raisers Association of Texas and Vice President of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, Discusses the New Wool Selling Plan before the Sixty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, San Angelo, Texas, November 20, 1929 


[' is elementary that as long as | sell 
my wool clip against your wool clip, 
as long as San Angelo, Texas, sells its 
wool clip against Del Rio’s wool clip, as 
long as the State of Texas sells its wool 
clip against the wool clip of the State of 
Montana, the people purchasing those 
wools under those conditions are going to 
take advantage of those conditions. As 
long as we shoot a scatter-bore gun, as 
long as we act as individuals in the trans- 
action of a business that affects our wel- 
fare, just so long are we going to reap 
the full benefits of our lack of wisdom. 

You Texas people who sold your mo- 
hair this spring know how near you came 
to getting what it cost you to produce it. 
You Texas people who are selling your 
wool this fall realize how much you lack 
getting the cost of production of that 
product. You other people who have been 
in the sheep and goat business in Texas, 
—and the same applies to the other 
states—who can recall the way you sold 
your wool and mohair prior to the or- 
ganization of your Texas warehouses, 
realize how much you have improved your 
position now over the condition that exist- 
ed when I sold my wool individually and 
you sold yours individually. 

If we wool and mohair producers in the 
State of Texas and the wool growers in 
some of the other states have been able 
to improve our condition to the extent 
we have by combining our wool output, 
then it is only fair to assume that, by a 
further combination and by the organiza- 
tion of a broad, intelligent national pro- 
gram for the orderly daily marketing of 
our product, we can put ourselves on a 
much more stable foundation. 

You know that our wool is sold under 
present conditions in about sixty days’ 
time each year. Each year our wool goes 
to the concentration points and we are 
ready to sell it. A system broad enough 
and big enough to take in the majority 
of the wool and mohair production of the 
entire United States, to market those prod- 
must be an 


ucts as they are needed. 


improvement over our present system of 


jamming our production down some- 
body’s throat just as soon as we get it 
off the sheep’s or goat’s back. 








ROGER GILLIS 


Realizing that necessity, the National 
Wool Council early this year, in a meeting 
with the Farm Board in Washington, D 
C., assisted by the members of that 
board, drafted a plan for the purpose 
of undertaking to bring about a national 
wool selling organization. | When this 
plan was drafted the Federal Farm Board 
called a meeting in Chicago the first week 
in October, to which meeting were in- 
vited representatives from _ practically 
every producing centre of wool and mo- 
hair in the United States. There attend- 
ed that meeting in Chicago in October 
thirty-six representatives of the wool and 
mohair business in the United States. 
And when | say “the wool and mohair 
business” I mean the producers of wool 
and mohair. 

At the meeting so called in Chicago, the 
plan devised by the National Wool Coun- 
cil, assisted by the Federal Farm Board, 
was submitted to these representatives of 
the various centres of production in the 
United States. After thorough discus- 


sion, careful examination, intelligent ob- 
servation, the plan was adopted. 

Immediately upon the adoption of this 
plan in Chicago, a committee of fifteen 
members, selected from all sections of the 
United States where wool and mohair are 
produced, was appointed for the purpose 
of perfecting the organization of a Nation- 
al Wool Marketing Corporation. This 
committee of fifteen members appointed 
a subcommittee to draw up the articles of 
incorporation, the by-laws, the form of 
such contracts and other Papers as were 
necessary for the final and permanent 
Organization of this corporation. This 
subcommittee was ordered to report to 
the committee of fifteen at San Angelo, 
Texas, and it did so report here on Mon- 
day of this week, continuing its report 
yesterday and winding it up late yester- 
day afternoon. 

Upon the report of the subcommittee, 
the committee of fifteen carefully went 
over the documents prepared, such docu- 
ments being, as I say, the articles of in- 
corporation, the by-laws, and the form of 
contracts that were prepared to be used in 
the national set-up. After being |care- 
fully examined, these documents were 
finally approved late yesterday evening 
by the committee of fifteen. Then acom- 
mittee of those members was appointed 
to proceed immediately with the incorp- 
oration and organization of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 

To give you briefly the set-up of this 
national organization, without undertak- 
ing to go into all the details, | will say 
that this plan calls for, first, a national 
wool selling company. This company is 
to be owned by local or regional member 
associations. It is to be cooperativd It 
is the agency that is going to be owned by 
our local organizations. These local or- 
ganizations, in order to participate in the 
stock, the management, and the benefits 
of this national corporation, must be or- 
ganized so as to conform to the require- 
ments of the Capper-Volstead Act. In 
addition thereto these local organizations 
must have handled at least 500,000 























PRIZE WINNERS 











San Francisco. 
Son of Carlton, Oregon. 


Pen of Five Ram Lambs, Winners of Thousand Springs Challenge Cup, Inter- 
national, 1929. Shown by Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana. 





First Prize Pen of Ewe Lambs at Pacific International, American Royal and 
International, 1929. 


Exhibited by Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Co., Anaconda. 





The Grand Champion Carload of Lambs in the Second Annual California Live- 
stock and Baby Beef Show, San Francisco, California, 1929. The Lambs Averaged 
82 Pounds in Weight and Sold at 34 Cents a Pound to the Western Meat Company of 
They were Southdown-Hampshire Lambs Bred by Frank Brown & 











pounds of wool or mohair, or they must 
have under contract to them for the cur- 
rent year an amount equal to 500,000 
pounds of wool or mohair. 

The extent to which the local organiza- 
tions will participate in the national or- 
ganization is governed by a provision in 
the articles of incorporation whereby each 
local organization is required to subscribe 
for one share of stock in the national, of 
the par value of $100 per share, for each 
100,000 pounds, or major fraction there- 
of, of wool or mohair handled by such 
association during the preceding year. 
The national organization is to estab- 


lish an executive department. And this 
department or committee was elected at 
the final organization meeting here yes- 
terday, consisting of an executive com- 
mittee of five members of the board of 
directors and the usual officers. The 
function of this executive committee is 
to direct the activities of this national 
marketing corporation. This national, or 
central, marketing corporation is also to 
set up a selling agency to take care of 
the wool and mohair accumulated by the 
local organizations and consigned to it. 
This selling agency is to handle the sales, 
determine the price and time at which 
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‘of business. 


and the place where this wool and mohair 
shall be sold. In addition, the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation agrees to 
furnish and estabish a department of re- 
search, standardization, publicity and 
ecucation, in order to keep its member 
associations, their local and regional as- 
sociations, and the individual members o! 
these associations informed as to values, 
as to prices, as to world conditions affect- 
ing their interests, 

This National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration is to be financed by a commis- 
sion to be charged against each pound of 
wool and mohair sold through its organi- 
zation. The local associations are to be 
financed through a refund made to them 
by the National Corporation on the basis 
of the amount of mohair, or 
both, handled by the local organizations. 
Out of this commission there is to be set 
up a reserve fund and a working capital 
fund in order to insure the central selling 
agency and the local associations ample 
financial ability to weather such storms 
as may be encountered in the due course 
When this fund has been 
established, any profits made by the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
work right back to the local organizations 
and, through them, in the shape of pat- 
ronage dividends, back to the producer 
who consigns his wool or mohair to them 

The local or state associations are 
bound to this National Wool Marketing 
Corporation by contract requiring the 
local associations to sell and deliver to 
the National and requiring the National 
to receive and purchase from the local 
associations all wool and mohair under 
contract to them. 


wool or 


The individual producers are tied to 
the local or state associations, of which 
there can be any number in certain locali- 
ties, by a similar contract calling upon 
them to deliver to their own local asso- 
ciation all of their wool or mohair and 
calling upon their local association to re- 
ceive, handle, and sell these products for 
them. 

This constitutes briefly a general out- 
line of the set-up or plan that has been 
worked out by some of the most com- 
petent men in the production, handling, 
and marketing of wool and mohair, assist- 
ed by the members of the Farm Board. 


A RE 


* 
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Thrashing Out the New Wool Selling Plan 


A Part of the Discussion Which Followed the Presentation of the National Wool Marketing Corporation to the Sixty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association at San Angelo, Texas, November 21, 1929 


President Hagenbarth: Now, Gentlemen, 
this question is open for discussion. This 
is your meeting. This is your business. As 
Mr. Belcher has said, it is something in 
which you are all interested. Now is the 
time for you to learn about this plan of 
wool marketing by asking questions of the 
members of the executive committee of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. We 
don’t know it all; we don’t claim to. It is 
through such questions and objections and 
suggestions as you may have that we will 
learn. 

Mr. Floyd W. Lee (of New Mexico): Mr. 
President, with reference to the statement 
you made in regard to a man being able to 
get out, I think there is.another point that 
might well be mentioned in that connection. 
Upon the payment of one cent per pound, a 
man can get out immediately, without even 
the six months’ notice. There are two ways 
for him to get out, as I understand it, 

President Hagenbarth: Yes, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Kincaid: Mr. President, I have not 
heard anyone say what this is going to cost 
the producer. I have not heard anyone say 
whether the present warehouses, with their 
existing organizations, will be able to go 
into this. Or is there going to have to be an 
entire reorganization of the warehouses of 
Texas in order to function with this new 
organization and with the Federal Farm 
Board? 


Mr. J. B. Wilson (of Wyoming): So far 
as the Texas warehouse situation is concern- 
ed, Mr. Kincaid, they are working right now, 
as I understand it, to find out whether they 
can come in under this new plan. We don’t 
know whether they can or not. We don’t 
know whether the Farm Board would con- 
sider it or not. No plan has as yet been 
suggested or worked out whereby they will 
come in, 

In answer to your other question, as to 
what it is going to cost, I will say that, in 
discussing the matter with officials of the 
Farm Board, while serving as one of the 
members of the organization committee of 
fifteen, the thought was that the cost at 
this time would not be lessened, that the 
cost would be exactly the same as it is now 
in handling wools. I do not mean as you 
handle them in Texas; but if we consign 
wool to one of the wool dealers in Boston 
the charges vary from 2% cents to 2% cents, 
depending upon the quantity of wool and 
whether or not it is necessary to grade that 
wool, 

If that is more than it really costs to con- 
duct the operation,—and we assume that it 
will be more,—then the savings or earnings 
will go into, the capital and reserve accounts 
of both the central organization and the local 
associations that furnish the wool. When 
the capital account and reserves are built up 
to a point where the directors of each or- 
ganization feel it is sufficient, then all the 
savings will be returned to the growers in 
the form of a patronage dividend. 

In other words, if we had ample funds to 
go ahead with this proposition, it would 
probably be possible to make a reduction in 
those charges now; but the only sources of 


revenue the central organization will have 
will be the earnings from commission charges 
and the earnings from the spread in dis- 
counts, That is to say, a part of the money 
will be borrowed from the Federal Farm 
Board, upon which the rate will not exceed 
four per cent. The major part of the money 
to make advances on the wool will be ac- 
quired from the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. Their rate at this time is six per 
cent. Normally it is about five or five and 
one-half per cent. That spread of discount 
will go into the same “jackpot,” if you want 
to call it such, to build up capital and reserves 
so necessary in any well-managed business. 
When those are built up to the proper point 
then patronage dividends will be returned to 
the members who furnished the wool, based 
on the poundage of wool furnished. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Kin- 
caid? 

Mr. Kincaid: Did I understand you to say 
2% to 2% cents per pound, or per cent? 

Mr. Wilson: “Cents per pound.” 

President Hagenbarth: Where it is not 
graded? 

Mr. Wilson: No; that would take care 
of the grading charges. 

Mr. Kincaid: Is that “one cent,” or “two 
and three-quarter cents’? 

Mr. Wilson: I said, “from two and one- 
quarter cents to two and_ three-quarters 
cents per pound.” Those are the going rates 
of commission now charged by the wool 
houses in Boston. 

Mr. Kincaid: If you will pardon me, I 
want to ask another direct question, As I 
understood you, the money that is to be bor- 
rowed for financing this marketing corpora- 
tion is to be loaned on the wool itself. Who 
is going to finance the sheep and goat man 
on his livestock? 

Mr. Wilson: You seem to finance them 
pretty well down in Texas, Mr. Kincaid. We 
supposed you would be able to continue to 
finance them. This is purely a commodity 
marketing organization, Mr. Kincaid. It 
would be impossible for it to finance the 
sheepmen. It might be highly desirable, 
but there is no system that we know of 
whereby we could get the money. 

Mr. Kincaid: That question has been 
asked me time and again by our growers 
since I have been here in San Angelo, and 
I was not sufficiently informed to tell them. 
That is the reason I asked the question, They 
have got to rustle their money somewhere 
else, or else these warehousemen have to do 
it and then send in the wool, 

Mr. Wilson: Wool dealers, for example, 
in Boston go so far as to make what we call 
“pre-shearing” advances. They do not do 
the financing as you do here in Texas. That 
is a situation that is peculiarly your own. 

Mr. V. A. Brown (Rocksprings, Texas): 
Mr. President, I would like to put that ques- 
tion in a more concrete form. I am manager 
and president of a warehouse and have been 
connected with the ranch business all my life. 
My life’s work is invested in sheep and goats, 
and I think I thoroughly understand the 
method of financing our sheep and goats in 
Edwards County. And what applies to Ed- 
wards County applies to all of southwestern 


Texas. There are about half a million sheep 
and goats in Edwards County. We have 
what we call “warehouses” here, but they 
are really loan companies. The banks and 
these loan companies will advance about $3 
ahead on them. Now, it takes about all the 
wool and mohair we get off those animals 
to pay our taxes, store accounts, interest, 
and one thing and another. Our debts are 
liquidated almost entirely by the sale of 
lambs. We have to be carried along for a 
term of years. * * 

What I want to know is are you going 
to put the warehouses out of business; and, 
if so, is there any provision to take care of 
their investments when you put them out 
of commission? 

Mr. Wilson: There is no thought at all 
on the part of the organization ot putting 
the warehouses out of business. Where 
there are existing facilities, such as ware- 
houses, it is the plan to arrange in some 
way to use them on practically the same 
basis as at present, except the selling would 
be done under one head. The wool could 
still be stored in your warehouses, but, in- 
stead of each of your warehouses competing 
with each other, the wool would be sold by 
one head. In other words, you would still 
continue to perform all the other services 
that you now perform. [ believe some plan 
can be worked out whereby that can be done, 
It would be utterly silly to talk about scrap- 
ping these warehouses that you have down 
here. * * 

Mr. C. B. Metcalfe (San Angelo, Texas): 
Mr. President, I have two questions that I 
would like to ask. One is: Who will own 
the stock in the contemplated organization? 

Mr. Wilson: The associations who con- 
tract to market their wool through it. And 
those associations, of course, being coopera- 
tive associations, will be owned by the pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Metcalfe: In what manner do you 
contemplate the proposed coordination be- 
tween this organization and the men who 
are in business now? What is your plan as 
to cooperation or coordination? 

Mr. Wilson: You mean the warehouses 


here? 
Mr. Metcalfe: Warehouses all over this 
country. The sheep growers, I mean. 


Mr. Wilson: The way the plan is de- 
veloped by the Farm Board is, and their 
attitude upon it has been, to make it apply 
almost entirely to cooperatives. The con- 
tact with the individual wool grower is 
through his local cooperative association. I 
do not know whether I am making that clear 
to you or not, 

Mr. Metcalfe: I am not clear. I want to 
find out how the growers of sheep and wool 
are going to get into connection with your 
organization. 

Mr. Wilson: Through a local or a region- 
al cooperative marketing association. 

Mr. Metcalfe: Now, then, see if I am 
right. Is it a fact this organization is going 
to own the stock? 

Mr. Wilson: Many organizations will own 
the stock in this National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. Any organization that affiliates 
with it has to take out a certain amount of 
stock, 
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Mr. Metcalfe: The stock, then, is owned 
by you fellows yourselves? 

Mr. Wilson: Oh, no. It is owned by the 
growers of wool through their own local or 
regional associations, 

Mr. Metcalfe: Is it correct to say they 
have got to come in through these locals? 


Mr. Wilson: Right. 
Mt, Metcalfe: That is correct, is it? 
Mr. Wilson: Yes, Sir. 


Mr. Kincaid: Each warehouse handling 
as much as 500,000 pounds of wool would 
pay $100 into this federal agency? 

Mr. Wilson: Five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Kincaid: A hundred dollars a share? 

Mr. Wilson: One hundred dollars for 
each 100,000 pounds. 

Mr. Kincaid: They would have to handle 
as much as 500,000 pounds of wool, or else 
they could not get in, as I understand it? 

Mr. Metcalfe: What I want to find out is: 
What are you going to offer to the people 
who are not in? Suppose there are men 
over there who are reluctant about coming 
in and who do not understand exactly how 
they are going to coordinate with you. What 
is the plan to handle their business? 

Mr. Wilson: We have no plan for that. 

Mr. Johnston: Mr. President, I haven't 
heard anyone discuss particularly the plan 
of payment. For example, if a wool grower 
joins the organization, what per cent of 
money does he get at the time he pools his 
wool with the organization? Does he get a 
certain per cent of his money at the time of 
pooling, and then, thereafter, a certain por- 
tion each month during the year? Will you 
please explain that? 

Mr. Wilson: That has not been definitely 
worked out by the committee, But this is 
practically what would be done: When your 
wool is shipped, your local association would 
draw a sight draft, attached to the bill of 
lading, upon this central sales agency for the 
amount of advance upon that wool agreed 
upon between the Farm Board and the direc- 
tors of the central marketing company, That 
would probably be somewhere between 
seventy and eighty per cent of the estimated 
value of that wool, based on what wool was 
then selling for. Then whatever additional 
amount is due you,—less, of course, the sell- 
ing charges, the interest on the advance pre- 
viously made, and so on,—would be sent to 
your association, as the wool is sold, to be 
sent to you. Is that clear? 

Mr. Johnston: There is just one thing 
that has bothered me about that. Most 
wool growers, the same as the cotton grow- 
ers, like to get their money, so far as pos- 
sible, in a lump sum, so that there is a chance 
for investment, so that they have their money 
to use. If it comes along in little dribs dur- 
ing the year, that money is gone and yet it 
has done no good. 

Mr. Wilson: That is exactly the situation 
we propose to take care of. We propose to 
try to give you from seventy-five to eighty- 
five per cent of the value of your commodity 
when you ship it; or, in the case of Texas, 
when you warehouse your wool and the 
warehouse receipt is issued therefor. 

Mr, Frank Hubbell (Albuquerque, N. M.): 
What is the procedure that the grower will 
have to go through, may I ask, to get into 
the warehouse? That may eliminate a lot 
of questions. 

Mr. Wilson: He first must affiliate with 
his local or regional cooperative association. 
We hope there is going to be a warehouse, 
but that has not been worked out definitely. 


I am going just as far as I can on the plans 
that have thus far been worked out, He 
must first sign a standard form of agree- 
ment, which makes him a member of a local 
or regional marketing association. He de- 
livers his wool on board cars or to such 
warehouse as the National Marketing Cor- 
poration may direct. The advance is made 
to him either on the warehouse receipt or 
on the bill of lading when his wool is ship- 
ped. This advance, as I stated a moment 
ago, we hope will be somewhere around 
seventy-five to eighty per cent. 

Mr. Metcalfe: I wanted to ask this one 
question, please. We are interested in just 
one thing, and that is the price we will get 
for our wool. That’s all we are interested 
in. Have you up to now considered or di- 
gested any plan as to how you are going 
to proceed to undertake to get more money 
for our wool? That is really the only thing 
that interests us at all,—getting more money 
for our wool. As I say, that is the only 
thing we are interested in. I just wanted to 
know if you could give us any assurance as 
to your method of procedure and as to the 
prices for our wool. 


President Hagenbarth: You have asked 
all the question. 

Mr. Metcalfe: 
to know. 

President Hagenbarth: The thing that 
has killed us has been competitive selling be- 
tween individual growers, between individual 
warehouses, between individual co-ops., 
scattered all over the United States. They 
have been competing with one another in 
order to make a sale, for the reason just 
stated—that they have all had to have the 
money, That has been our evil. The propo- 
sition now is to cure that evil. 

Instead of selling your fine wools in Texas 
for from ten to as much as twenty per cent 
below the foreign market, plus the tariff, 
minus the difference in the quality of wool, 
—as it has been when wool was a dollar— 
you will get your full value. We want to 
get a big volume of wool together and sell 
that under the best intelligent direction that 
is available in the United States. There is 
where the money is going to be made, te 
in competing against one another. * * 

Mr. Metcalfe, IT believe. asked the ‘ities 
as to who owns this stock, as though it were 
some corporation that is going to make some 
money. This stock belongs to no one but 
vou yourselves, through your membership 
in your local cooperative. It represents so 
much wool. It is the capital we must use 
during the year for paying this skilled help 
wé must have to sell the wools and to build 
this up into a nation-wide movement. We 
are hoping after the first year or two that 
there will be money coming back to you in 
shape of patronage dividends, instead of go- 
ing out from you to build this up. 

And do not forget this, Gentlemen. You 
are not talking about somebody else’s busi- 
ness. This is yours. It is not ours. We 
are here just as your humble servants or 
instruments. If you are not satisfied with 
us. throw us out and put somebody else in 
who can go ahead and accomplish the de- 
sired results. We are merely trying to serve 
this cause, 

Mr. Metcalfe: Mr. Denman the other day 
made a remark in his address to us here that 
appealed to me, because I don’t care any- 
thing about anything except the price. That 
is all I want. 


Sure. That’s what I want 


President Hagenbarth: We will do that 
if you will help. 

Mr. Metcalfe: Now, Mr. Denman is au- 
thority. Perhaps my voice is rather grouchy 
but I do not mean to be grouchy. I am with 
you. (Applause.) But this is the question: 
How are you going to get us the price, or 
help us get the price? That is the question 
I asked those fellows, and that is the ques- 
tion I ask you. I told Mr. Denman that 
cotton had “gone to hell.” He said, “Put a 
price on it that you think it is worth, and 
we will stand behind the price.” 

President Hagenbarth: And that is what 
they did. 

Mr. Metcalfe: You bet they did that; and 
they made millions of dollars by doing it, 
Mr. Denman said that they “pegged” the 
price,—meaning that they set the price at 
what they thought the stuff cost and what 
it was worth. 

Secretary Marshall: Mr. Metcalfe, he said 
they “pegged the bottom.” 

Mr. Metcalfe: The minimum, 
ing about. 

Secretary Marshall: They 
the top; just the minimum. 

Mr. Metcalfe: But they said they would 
stand with us for 16 cents. Now, he used 
that expression,—“ ‘pegged’ the price at 16 
cents.” All right; they did stand behind that 
as a minimum. Now, what I was aiming to 
ask is whether or not in your organization 
you have considered the method as to price. 
In my opinion, you have got to “peg” the 
price on wool at the cost of production, get 
behind it, and stay with it. That is what | 
want to know, whether you have gone that 
far or not? * * * 

Mr. C. L. MacKenzie (of Washington): 
Mr, President, I would like to preface my 
question by saying I am from Washington. 
In regard to the creation of the national wool 
marketing organization, | take it that is a 
complete corporation, now set up and run- 
ning. It is a corporation to sell wool. In 
order to sell any wool, they must have wool 
to sell. To get it, they must deal with the 
growers. And that is all I am. Naturally 
there is some information that the grower 
desires before he takes any organization into 
his arms that will dispose of his product and 
determine, or help him determine, what his 
income shall be. There are some questions 
we will have to answer to our men in Wash- 
ington. You have a corporation organized 
by fifteen, I believe, known as the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, to sell wool. 

Mr, Palmer: That is the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 

Mr. MacKenzie: That is composed of 
fifteen men at the present time, is it not? 

Mr. Palmer: The board of directors is 
composed of fifteen men, yes. 

Mr. MacKenzie: How many of those men 
are growers? 


I am talk- 


” 


did not “peg 


Secretary Marshall: Fifteen. 
Mr, MacKenzie: All are growers? 
Secretary Marshall: Yes, sir. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Where and how were 
they selected? 

Mr. Wilson: Perhaps we had better go 
briefly into the history of this. When the 
Farm Board first commenced to function, 
shortly after their appointment, Mr. Mar- 
shall and I were in Washington on tariff 
matters. We had been following the debate 
in Congress on this Farm Relief bill and we 
were wondering where wool was going to 
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Some Champions at the Season’s Shows 
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Champion C Type Rambouillet Ram at the Wyo- 
ming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben, American Royal and 








Champion C Type Kambouiliet Ewe at the 1929 
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International Shows, 1929. Bred and Exhibited by 
King Bros. Company, Laramie, Wyo. 


American Royal. Bred and Exhibited by King Bros. 
Company, Laramie, Wyo. 
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The Grand Champion Southdown 
Lamb Exhibited by Dr. E. E. Brown- 
ell, Woodland, California, at the 1929 
California Livestock and Baby Beef 
Show, San Francisco. The Lamb Weigh- 
ed 120 Pounds and Sold for $5.50 Per 
Pound to the Western Meat Company 
of San Francisco. 
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Champion Hampshire Ram at American Royal 
and Reserve Champion Ram and Winner of American 
Hampshire Association Special Prize at the Inter- 
national, 1929. Bred and Exhibited by Mt. Haggin 
Land and Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana. 




















Hampshire Yearling Ewe, Champion at the In- 





i a 
Yearling Corriedale Ram, Champion 
at Wyoming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben, 
American Royal, and _ International 
Shows, 1929. Bred and Exhibited by 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 





ternational and Reserve Champion at the American 
Royal, 1929. Bred and Exhibited by Mt. Haggin Land 
and Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana. 


Yearling Hampshire Ewe, Champion at the Pacific 
International, 1929. Bred and Exhibited by Roselawn 
Farm, Sunnyside, Washington. 
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THRASHING OUT THE NEW 
WOOL SELLING PLAN 
(Continued from page 28) 
come into the picture. On behalf of the 
wool growers we requested an audience with 
the Farm Board, which we had on August 9. 
At that conference there were present: Mr. 
Palmer, of Ohio; Mr. O’Daniel, of Texas; 
Mr. Walker, of Ohio; Mr. Ward, of Oregon; 
Mr. Hooper, of Utah; Mr. Marshall and my- 
self. We conferred with the Farm Board 
for probably three or four hours, in two 
sessions, one day. We put up our problem 
to them, They then said that they would 
call a meeting of the interested wool grow- 
ers, to be held later at some central point. 
That meeting was called for Chicago on 
October 4, last. Invitations to that meeting 
were sent to every marketing association 
and to every wool grower in the United 
States of which the Department of Agricul- 
ture had any record, We did not issue those 
invitations. They came from the Farm 
Board. There was a pretty general repre- 
sentation at that Chicago meeting. I imagine 
there were about thirty-six men present and 
twenty-seven associations represented. The 
Farm Board then suggested that an organi- 
zation committee be appointed, which or- 
ganization committee would be the organiz- 
ing directors of the proposed corporation. 
The fifteen men so appointed are now the 
directors of this National Wool Marketing 

Corporation. 

Mr. MacKenzie: I understood you to say, 
Mr. Marshall, that all were growers. 

Secretary Marshall: Everyone; yes, sir. 

Mr. MacKenzie: That is a natural ques- 
tion that will be asked. 

Secretary Marshall: Just a mintue, Mr, 
MacKenzie, on that question you asked. | 
think there is a little further question in that 
same connection in the minds of a number of 
others, that Mr. Wilson has not touched 
upon, nor you either. Remember that these 
fifteen directors, now acting for this National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, five of whom 
constitute the executive committee, are the 
temporary directors. We had to have a 
start some place. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Yes. 

Secretary Marshall: It is understood that 
they will go ahead and get the thing going 
in 1930 and get memberships from the wool 
growers’ organizations and cooperatives; but 
after 1930, when that is done, the directors 
who will then carry on the work will be 
directors whom the member organizations 
elect. The present board is merely a tem- 
porary board. Before 1931 you will have a 
permanent board, elected by the member 
associations, 

Mr. MacKenzie: 
1931? 

Secretary Marshall 
articles now read. 

Mr. Wilson: Until our 
elected. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Do you have power to 
designate warehouses for the concentration 
of this wool? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, I think we have the 
power. I think that will be done, in all 
probability, through the regional, state or 
local associations. 


Mr. Metcalfe: 


You will serve up until 
That is the way the 


successors are 


You don’t know whether 


there will be only one point of concentration, 
or several, do you? 


Mr. Wilson: That will depend entirely 
upon conditions. There will probably be 
several points of concentration. 

Mr. Metcalfe: You have that power, have 
you? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, we have that power. 
The local organizations have that power. 

Mr. MacKenzie: [ will ask the same ques- 
tion that Mr. Kincaid asked. I am not a 
cooperative man. My wool has always been 
sold individually, Will we who obtain the 
benefits of your organizations be compelled 
to join the local organization that Mr. Ward 
has now in Portland, or can we set up, or 
should we set up, another corporation that 
would comprise all the wool growers in the 
state, if we could get them to join? 

Mr. Wilson: [ am not going to dodge 
your question in any way. The thought of 
the Farm Board is that they would develop 
the associations now in existence and dis- 
courage the organization of new ones. Speak- 
ing personally now, and not as a member 
of the board of directors, I would say that, 
if you have good reasons for not joining 
Mr. Ward’s association and cooperating with 
him, the matter would be taken up by the 
board of directors; and if you could qualify 
under a minimum requirement of 500,000 
pounds, you probably would be accepted. 
But it is the purpose of the plan to build up 
existing organizations rather than to create 
new ones. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Then our cost, to gain 
the benefits of your selling organization, 
would be 1% cents a pound, or approximately 
that, of Mr. Ward’s organization, plus 2% 
cents or 234 cents per pound for your or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Wilson: No, no; the 2% to 2% cents 
a pound would include all costs. Whatever 
Mr. Ward’s organization was paid for the 
collection, the storage and the handling of 
that wool would be included in the 2% to 
2% cents. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Suppose your costs 
should run in excess of 234 cents, suppose 
they should run 5 cents,—what is our pro- 
tection? 

Mr. Wilson: You have no protection in 
that regard at all Of course, vou must go 
into this proposition with confidence. There 
is no way that I. know of by which that can 
be safeguarded, except in the contract that 
you sign with your local association. 

Mr. MacKenzie: I agree with you, Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson: We know from experience 
and the experience of the Boston wool trade 
that the selling and handling can be done 
for that figure. 

Mr. MacKenzie: That’s your belief? 

Mr. Wilson: I know it has heen and can 
be done. 

Mr, MacKenzie: 
that? 

Mr. Wilson: I am connected with an or- 
ganization that has been doing it for that. 

Mr. MacKenzie: I wanted to get the 
source of your information. Is it information 
or is it in the law that created your organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Wilson: 
at all. 

Mr. MacKenzie: No: but the Act does 
not say anything about that, does it? 

Mr. Wilson:. No, no; the Farm Relief Act 
naturally could not say anything about that. 
That is a matter that has to be handled by 
the local associations and this new corpora- 
tion, Mr. MacKenzie. 


That is, they do it for 


This law did not create us 


Mr. MacKenzie: Will this committee of 
fifteen be salaried men? 

Mr. Wilson: The only salaried man will 
be the gentleman who is speaking to you. 

Mr. MacKenzie: That is covered in the 
2% cents, I presume? Is that the idea? 

Mr, Wilson: All the expenses of the or- 
ganization are covered in the figures of from 
2% to 2% cents. 

Mr. MacKenzie: There is one more ques- 
tior I wanted to ask. And you will pardon 
me for dwelling on this at length. 

Mr. Wilson: We are glad to have you 
dwell on it, because we want everybody here 
to understand all about it. There are a lot 
of questions that may be asked that we 
probably cannot answer. 

Mr. MacKenzie: In our country—that is, 
in Washington, in Idaho, and in Oregon to 
a degree, and in all the northwestern coun- 
try, as I think our worthy President will bear 
me out,—there is a considerable number of 
sheep mortgaged. There are large mort- 
gages on the sheep, and sometimes on the 
land; and those mortgages generally cover 
the wool increase. This law creating the 
Federal Farm Board, as I understand, pro- 
vides that these mortgages will have to be 
released before you can get an advance on 
your wool. Am [I correct in that? 

Mr. Wilson: To the extent of the wool. 
That is done when your wool is sold. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Then what security do 
they get, if that is correct? How is that 
fixed? 

Mr, Wilson: 
Board? 

Mr. MacKenzie: The money the Federal 
Farm Board advances over and above the 
Intermediate Credit Bank loan? 

Mr. Wilson: They will take some sort 
of secondary lien. That has not been defin- 
itely worked out; but they will take a lien 
secondary to that of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank and will use the same custodian. 

Mr. MacKenzie: I happen to be a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in Spokane, 
and I wanted to be able to answer them. As 
a rule in our country the bank has very close 
relations with the sheep owner. 

One unfortunate thing has occurred occa- 
sionally in our country in the past. I don’t 
say it has always occurred. But some of the 
wool that has been consigned to the coopera- 
tive society we have up there is not dispose1 
of until the first of the year. Suppose a man 
wants his money in thirty days, and wants 
all of it. Perhaps his banker wants it, Per- 
haps he wants to buy a band of sheep that 
can be bought for two or three dollars less 
per head than they are worth. Is there any 
provision whereby that wool can be forced 
on the market? 

Mr. Wilson: That matter is under dis- 
cussion by the committee at this time. No 
decision has been reached, Some plan can 
probably be worked out, subject always, of 
course, to whether the sale of that wool 
would have a tendency to break the market. 
If it did, you would defeat your own purpose. 

Mr. MacKenzie:. What I have in mind is 
this: If your organization functions as it 
should function, you would have a couple of 
hundred million pounds of wool on hand 
inside of thirty days. 

Mr. Wilson: It will take a longer period 
than that. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Say ninety days, then. 

Mr. Wilson: It will take about four or 
five months, 


You mean the Federal Farm 
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Mr. MacKenzie: 
would think. 

Mr. Wilson: They start shearing in Ari- 
zona in January. I don’t know just when 
they do their fall shearing here in Texas. 

Mr, MacKenzie: Say you had two hun- 
dred million pounds of wool on hand, and 
everyone of those fellows would say, “I 
want my money in thirty days’? 

Mr. Wilson: If I were handling it myself, 
I would tell them “no!” A man who wants 
to force everybody else down does not be- 
long in the organization. 

* * * 

Mr. MacKenzie: Have you definitely 
determined the form of contract the individu- 
al must sign? Has that been definitely 
agreed upon? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, sir. It is the general 
form of cooperative marketing agreement. 

Mr. MacKenzie: And that agreement will 
be with the subsidiary corporation, will it 
not? 

Mr. Wilson: The subsidiary corporation, 
the cooperative, or whatever it might be. 
An agreement would be signed by them with 
the individual grower.. They, in turn, would 
sign a marketing agreement with the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. 

Mr. MacKenzie: And they will be uni- 
form in Texas, Oregon, Washington, or 
wherever they may be? 

Mr. Wilson: Not necessarily. It is hoped 
to make them uniform. We have talked that 
matter over with the Farm Board, and they 
are willing to allow us leeway, 

President Hagenbarth: They will be uni- 
form in principle. 

Mr. Wilson: Uniform in principle; uni- 
form to the extent that they will convey 
full title. 

Mr. MacKenzie: 
Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson: All marketing agreements 
convey full title; all standard forms of mar- 
keting agreements convey fulltitle. * * * 

Mr. MacKenzie: No greater truth was 
ever uttered than our worthy President’s 
statement yesterday when he said that all 
we want is the price we are entitled to for 
our wool, and that that price is the world 
price plus the American tariff. Now, in 
what way will that information be given us? 

Mr. Wilson: The central sales agency 
proposes to set up a statistical department, a 
service department, to disseminate such in- 
formation, 

Mr. MacKenzie: That will be given us 
through the organization? 

Mr. Wilson: That will be given through 
our organization, and back to the grower 
through the locals. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Do you expect to con- 
tract with some agency to sell the wool? 

Mr. Wilson: That has not been decided 
upon. But I can give you mv _ personal 
viewpoint on that. My own viewpoint is 
that if we do not contract with some agency 
we should get one of the ablest men on the 
Boston wool trade. 

Mr. MacKenzie: If you do contract, you 
would have to pay them so much a pound 
commission? 

Mr. Wilson: Naturally. 

Mr. MacKenzie: And that wou!ld be in- 
cluded in the 2%4 or 2% cents, or whatever 
it might be? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Thank you. Mr, Wilson. 

Mr. Sol Mayer (Sonora, Texas): Mr. 
President, I just want to say a few words 


Hardly that long, I 


I do not exactly get that, 


inasmuch as I am on this committee repre- 
senting the wool houses of Texas. We are 
trying to work with you, we want to work 
with you, to see if we can get together. 
We have met with the board of directors. 
As you heard Mr. Belcher announce, we have 
a meeting set for 5 o’clock this afternoon. 
We are trying to organize our houses as a 
unit, so that we will be in a better position 
to work with this board of directors. We 
are making a good start, and I hope we will 
finish that way. We don’t know how we can 
handle it, and I don’t believe that you folks 
know how you can hannle it at the present 
time. The only way I see we can do it is to 
put shoulder and shoulder together and try 
to work it out. It is going to require a little 
time to do that. 

As Mr. Brown said, and as the gentleman 
from Washington said, we are not only 
handling wool and mohair, but we are mak- 
ing large advances on the livestock and in 
some cases on the ranches as well. We will 
have to work out some plan to take care of 
that as well as other things, There have 
been so many questions asked in that regard, 
I simply wanted to say a few words. We 
are making a start, and we are going to try 
to handle it in some way. We want to or- 
ganize as one organization to handle the 
problem, and have a committee for that pur- 
pose. (Applause.) 


President Hagenbarth: Gentlemen, Mr. 
Ward, of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers, of Portland, Oregon, has a few 
remarks to make. 


Mr. R. A. Ward (General Manager, Paci- 
fic Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland, 
Oregon): Mr. President, there is one brief 
statement that might be made to clarify the 
situation with reference to this group in Chi- 
cago. Those men in Chicago were not picked 
by themselves to go there. We took a cen- 
sus there and found that they represented a 
little better than 17,500 men who are under 
marketing agreements today to various mar- 
keting associations. In our own case, for 
instance, 3,500 growers sent Mr. McCornack 
and myself to Chicago. And these other or- 
ganizations sent their representatives there. 
It was impossible to take all of the individual 
wool growers to Chicago. The point that I 
am trying to clear up is that thirty-five men 
did not go down to Chicago and do this, but 
the different organizations were invited to 
select their representatives and send them 
down, Telegrams went out to practically all 
marketing associations, to my knowledge. 
Those men represented at least 17,500 grow- 
ers who are marketing about 28,000,000 
pounds of wool under contract this year. 

We had Mr. Wallace from Texas, and Mr. 
Landrum and Mr. Davenport. Mr. Belcher 
later found that he was unable to be there 
and he had Mr. Wallace come. Before that 
we had Mr. O’Daniel with us. I want to 
assure you that was not a hand-picked meet- 
ing in any sense of the word; but the grow- 
ers all over this country had a right to be 
there and to express their ideas and wishes 
as to who should represent them at that 
meeting. 

Secretary Marshall: Mr. President, in that 
same connection, I wish to refer briefly to 
another point or two on which there has 
been some misunderstanding, some miscue 
of some kind, that perhaps may be bothering 
some individuals. 

When the board finally made its announce- 
ment for the wool marketing conference at 


Chicago on October 4—and as you know that 
was made by the board—they sent notices to 
all the wool marketing organizations of which 
they had a record. As Mr. Ward said, those 
organizations selected their representatives 
to sit in that Chicago conference, Imme- 
diately it was made known by the board that 
there would be such a meeting, I took it 
upon myself, as secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association to relay that in- 
formation on to every wool growers’ organi- 
zation connected with the National, not 
knowing at that time whether or not the in- 
vitation had been extended direct to such 
organizations by the Farm Board itself. I 
am referring particularly now to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association and the 
Washington Wool Growers Association, who 
are not in fact, correctly speaking, absolutely 
marketing associations, but who had a deep 
interest in this matter. My understanding 
was and is that the Farm Board intended its 
list of the organizations that were invited to 
send representatives to Chicago to include 
all those wool growers’ associations of which 
I have spoken. I have understood since I 
came here that the Texas people felt that the 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association of 
Texas, as such, was not unvited. After 
hearing that the other day, I went to Mr. 
Randell, who has handled those matters fdr 
the Farm Board, together with Mr. Denman. 
He checked over his official list of organi- 
zations to whom those invitations were sent 
by the Farm Board, and he found that an in- 
vitation was sent to Mr. Kincaid, the presi- 
dent of your Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation of Texas. I am not sure whether it 
reached him, but the invitation was extended. 
Mr. Randell has already gone, so I cannot 
refer to his list; but I am quite positive that 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association and 
the Washington Wool Growers Association 
were on the list of those to whom the Farm 
Board extended invitations. I know the 
California Wool Growers Association was 
on this list, but they were unable to send a 
representative there. That was their mis- 
fortune and our misfortune. * * * 


Mr. Hubbell: I would like to ask Mr. 
Ward a question. What is the price that 
the grower pays your cooperative for selling 
his wool? 

Mr, Ward: The cost of marketing through 
our organization ranges from a cent and a 
half, where no grading is required, up to 
three cents, and even over, for assorting 
mohair. Our organization is different from 
yours, which sells in the country to dealers. 
We maintain an organization and sell to the 
mills. 

Mr. Hubbell: Over the period of the past 
five years, how much has it cost the grower 
per pound? 

Mr. Ward: From about 2 to 2% cents. 

Mr. Hubbell: A pound? 


Mr. Ward: Yes. If it is a crossbred 
quality and requires grading, that is one 
thing. If it is fine wool and does not require 
grading, that is another. That is the cost 
from the grower to the manufacturer. * * * 


Vice-President Palmer: Friends, I did 
not want to make an address. I just wanted 
to say a few words. I have enjoyed very 
much “listening in.” There are just a few 
fundamentals in this proposition. It is not 
a new problem. I come from a state where 
we have about 40,000 sheepmen, Our little 
organization has from five to seven thou- 
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sand members. There are many problems 
we have had to work out within our state. 

There are certain fundamental, business 
principles that we hope to work into this 
plan. If we can organize ourselves, as 
sheepmen from these different states, into 
a business organization, based on business 
principles, operated at a minimum cost,— 
then we can succeed. It seems to me we 
can better work out these problems through 
one big organization than they can be work- 
ed out by Texas or any other state by itself, 
We can correlate all this information with 
reference to values the same as every other 
big business and industry is doing. I wish 
we could give a specific answer right now 
to everyone of these questions that have been 
asked. I have been very much interested in 
hearing them asked. And you folks have 


been interested, or you would not have 
asked them. We are going to try to work 
into this scheme business principles, needs 
and demands that will apply to local con- 
ditions. We are going to try to work out 
a principle that will be equitable to all. * * * 

I just wanted to say these few words to 
you and to say that I appreciate very much 
having had the opportunity of meeting you 
folks. I know it is the sentiment of this 
organization board of directors that they are 
ready and willing to lay down this load in 
favor of anyone who is anxious to get. in. 
I just had a wire this noon from my wife. 
She said: “If you don’t come home and 
take care of these sheep and the kids, I am 
going to rent the farm and get off.” So 
there is not one of us in this who is anxious 
to get more work. 








Proclamation of the Golden Fleece Fabric 


and Fashion Revue 


The Golden Fleece Fab- 


— Event: 


ric and Fashion Revue. 
The Time: January 7th to 10th in- 
clusive. 


The Place: The Ballroom Suite of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York City. 
Performances: Afternoons at 2:30 daily. 
Evenings at 8:30. 

Statement of Mr. A. D. Whiteside, 
President of the Wool Institute, Inc.: 

“The Golden Fleece Fabric and Fashion 
Revue is to be the forerunner of spring 
and fall showings of American loomed 
woolens and worsteds fashioned into the 
smartest and most attractive attire for 
the American Woman for every appro- 
priate occasion. 

“This initial Fashion Revue will dem- 
onstrate that the looms of the American 
mills have been brought to the highest 
efficiency in the world. They now produce 
fabrics of every weave, design, weight and 
color, from the sheerest and coolest gos- 
samers to the warmest but softest mater- 
ials, which serve the dual purpose of ex- 
treme attractiveness and appropriateness 
to meet the varying temperatures peculiar 
to this country. 

“The underlying purpose other than the 
interest which will be created in the gar- 
ments, the workmanship and the material 
shown is in the forming of a relationship 
between all of the factors which must be 
on a basis of constant contact to properly 
carry on in this exacting service to the 
public. 

“It is not the purpose of the Fashion 
Revue to stimulate an artificial demand 


for wool products; nor is it a necessity 
to attain success by usurping or encroach- 
ing upon the field of other fabrics. 

“But it is entirely feasible to expect a 
new interpretation of the potential utility 
of these fabrics, and particularly to anti- 
cipate a recognition by the American 
Woman of the unique and indispensible 
place for wool apparel during those inter- 
mediate seasons, which in the past have 
shown no definable trends in the fabrics, 
which can only be filled by the products 
of the woolen and worsted looms.” 


Setting and Special Entertainment 


The actual staging of the presentation 
will be under the direction of Mr. Clark 
Robinson, art director for the Roxv 
Theatre, who says: “The Grand Ballroom 
of the Ritz will be a garden done ‘in white, 
gold and silver. Woolen fabric will be 
used for the decoration entirely with the 
exception of the wooden construction of 
the platforms and staircases and the foun- 
tain, which will be crystal. The grand 
staircase and hall outside will also be 
transformed into a garden cone in tones 
of green. 

“Fred Keating will be Master of Cere- 
monies. He is, I believe, the most popu- 
lar magician on the stage today and has 
studied his profession under practically 
all of the world famous magicians. He 
came into special prominenc> last season 
as Master of Ceremonies of ‘Murrav An- 
derson’s Almanac’. 

“For Prima Donna | have Stella Powell, 
who has a very remarkable soprano voice 


ranging to F over high C. She was a 
pupil of Melba. 

“I have also engaged Frederic Carpen- 
ter and Frances Mann, two dancers who 
have recently been entertaining at the 
Club Plaza. 

“For music I have engaged the ‘Royal 
Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra’.” 

Style Committee 

The fabrics to be viewed in the produc- 
tion were selected by a committee of more 
than one hundred stylists, fashion writers 
and buyers, headed by Mrs. Winifred J. 
Ovitte, noted fashion authority. 

Display of Costumes 

Eighteen mannikins will display the 
costumes, first on a raised platform and 
then on the Assembly floor, where the 
guests will have the opportunity to ex- 
amine each costume at close range. 

Episodes 

There will be seven episodes: “Travel”’ 
“Morning (Country)”, “At the Beach 
Club”, “The Easter Promenade”, “The 
Golf Tournament”, “Tea in Town”, “The 
Ensemble”. 

Wardrobes to be Shown 

Appropriate costumes will be worn in 
each episoce to show the apparel require- 
ments of: “The Cosmopolitan”, “The 
Bride”, “The Young Matron”, “The Old- 
er Woman”, “The College Girl”, “The 
Professional’, ““The Sportswoman’”’, “The 
Business Girl’, “The School Girl’, “The 
Sub Deb”, “Girls and Boys’”’. 

Accessories 

Smart hats, bags, shoes and scarfs in 
appropriate and ingenious designs will 
focus attention on many new uses for 
woolen and worsted cloths. 

Special Showings for the Trade 

At ten thirty on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday mornings, January 8th, 9th 
and 10th, the costumes worn in the Revue 
will be displayed on the mannikins to 
cutters, retail buyers, or others in the 
trade who might be interested in examin- 
ing the fabrics or noting these examples 
of the new mode. 

Private Showings 

On Monday evening, January 6th, there 
will be a private showing of the Revue to 
which the press and members of the 
woolen and worsted industries and allied 
industries will be invited 
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Statement by Miss Elizabeth 
Hallam Bohn 


Miss Bohn, women’s wear stylist of the 
Institute says: “I feel that the collection 
of American loomed fabrics now being 
created into costumes by direction of 
leading New York retailers are unsurpass- 
ed by any in the entire world in variety, 
quality and excellence of styling. The 
adaptability of the new type woolen and 
worsted fabrics will be dramatically 
shown through approved examples of the 
new silhouette. 

Perhaps in no particular will the Revue 
prove more appealing than in the color 
scheme which has been worked out 
through the medium of the new spring 
shades so cleverly interpreted in the 
materials from which these modish cos- 
tumes have been created. The Revue 
has been especially arranged for American 
women of every type, for they are the 
final judges before whom the success or 
failure of the mode must stand.” 

Participants 

Fourteen department stores: 

Abraham & Straus, B. Altman & Co., 
Arnold Constable & Co., Best & Com- 
pany, Bloomingdales, Franklin Simon, 
James A. Hearns & Co., Frederick Loeser 
& Co., Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & 
Co, Saks & Company, Stern Brothers, 
Stewart & Company, John Wanamaker. 

Eight specialty shops: Abercrombie 
& Fitch, Carter & Johnston, Inc., Dobbs, 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons, L, P. Hollander 
Co., Kaskel & Kaskel—Dunlap, Knox, 
Wm. A. McLaughlin. 

Eight of the 57th Street coutouriers: 
Apisdorf, Mme. Frances, Jay-Thorpe, 
Jonas, Lucille Staff, Inc., Milgrim, The 
Tailored Woman, Thurn 

The twenty-two mills and selling agents 
participating follow: American Woolen 
Co, Arlington Mills, Botany Worsted 
Mills) Camden Woolen Co., Cleveland 
Worsted Mills, Deering, Milliken Co., H. 
Ernstberger Co., Faulkner & Colony Mfg. 
Co., Glazier Mfg. Co., Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Jamestown Worsted Mills, Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., Mackay, Sigler & Taylor, Paci- 
fic Mills, Parker, Wilder Co., Passaic 
Woolen Mills, Roubaix Mills, M. T. 
Stevens & Co., Strong, Hewat & Co., Wal- 
ther Mfg. Co., Worumbo Co., Wyandotte 
Worsted Co. 


The Boston Wool Market 


a a further slump in values the 

year ends with wool prices in most 
cases at the low level of the year. Again 
the cry goes up that at last the wool mar- 
ket must certainly be dragging on the 
bottom. This has been heard so many 
times in recent months that buyers are 
quite often inclined to treat it as a cry 
of “wolf” and to disregard the plain im- 
plication that now is the time to buy. 
This sounds well, but it does not work 
out exactly like that in practice. Several 
times during the past half year buyers 
and sellers have seemed to come to an 
impasse from which there was no possible 
escape. 

Each time sellers have been forced to 
lower their asking prices and each time 
considerable wool has been moved. The 
end of December. brought just such a 
situation. It is possible that some con- 
cessions were made by both buyers and 
sellers, but as usual the latter had to hold 
the laboring oar. Millions of pounds of 
Texas and -Territory wools changed 
hands just before the Christmas holidays. 
Much was said in wool circles as to the 
encouragement to be obtained from the 
sale to the mills of so large a volume, 
but on the subject of prices and profits 
the feeling was not nearly so cheerful. 

Perhaps the attitude of the trade was 
best expressed by a prominent wool man 
who said that much of the wool sold was 
“below the cost of production, to say 
nothing of carrying charges and profit to 
the seller.” Both topmakers and manu- 
facturers were active in this movement. 
It is possible that January dating was in 
some cases thrown in as a sop to the 
buyer, though only a few days or weeks 
were involved. There is much interest 
in wool circles over the question of mill 
stocks. It is generally understood that 
the mills are carrying an unusually small 
supply, and this opinion has been check- 
ed up with the urgency with which ship- 
ments have been called for on current 
purchases. 

This has continued prominent among 
market developments and has been as 
noticeable in the December flurry as in 
those recorded earlier. Cases are cited 
where lots bought in the forenoon have 


been taken up and shipped in the after- 
noon. Of course this statement can only 
apply to moderate-sized lots bought, as 
it would be a physical impossibility to 
take up and ship in so short a time the 
big lots bought by the larger factors. 
Nor is it true that all the buying has been 
of a hand-to-mouth character, and in 
response to absolute and pressing needs. 
There has been some large buying by 
manufacturers who are recognized as 
among the shrewdest in the industry and 
whose operations are closely watched by 
others who are looking for safe indications 
of the actual trend of the market. 

Whatever the reason, there is no dis- 
puting that millions of pounds of wool 
were moved to the mills during December, 
the bulk of it in the week before Christ- 
mas. Both dealer-owned and consipaed 
wools were swept into the movement, re- 
sulting in what wool men said was more 
like an old-fashioned market than had 
been seen for a long time. “On the face 
of the returns” this was encouraging 
enough, as proving that buyers were 
ready to operate when prices are belicved 
to be dragging on the bottom. 

Some of the bidding which accompan- 
ied the recent flurry of buying was on 
a very low basis. Evidently prospective 
buyers were hunting for bargains, an.! it 
is supposed that much more wool could 
have been sold if sellers had been willing 
to meet the situation fully. It is under- 
stood that bids which were all out of 
reason were turned down, but that selers 
went as far as they could in order to 
bring about a good volume of sales belore 
the New Year. 

As this is written, nothing has yet been 
definitely done in the way of fixing the 
date for the annual stock-taking of wool 
remaining unsold in the Boston market. 
The one thing certain about the matter 
is that it will not be taken at the begin- 
ning of January as usual. The matter 
is being considered by a special committee 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association 
and a report and recommendation regard- 
ine a change in date is expected later. 
The trouble seems to be that if the census 
shows an overstock of any particular kind 
or grade of wool, it works badly, while 
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it stocks are running low it is a good thing 
to have the facts published. 

There is an unusual feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the trade at this end of the year. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands are unusually 
low, and it is believed that the same is 
true of stocks at the mills. There is 
more uncertainty in regard to the volume 
of consigned wools held here, but it is 
understood that they were quite material- 
ly reduced during the recent trading. 

There is one thing that must be faced 
in the present wool situation. Unless 
foreign market conditions change mater- 
ially at an early date, little or no sup- 
port for domestic wool markets can be 
expected from abroad. Wherever the 
observer turns, he is confronted by the 
same unfavorable conditions. In Brad- 
ford, on the Continent, in Japan, in Aus- 
tralasia and the River Plate markets, the 
tale is the same. Low prices, a slack de- 
mand and general lack of snap in the 
trading are reported everywhere. River 
Plate markets were particularly weak at 
the end of the year, a condition which 
was promptly reflected in the Boston 
markets. 

Other foreign primary markets show a 
similar downward price trend, though 
without the fireworks accompanying re- 
cent developments in River Plate mar- 
kets. Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane, 
as well as the smaller and less important 
of the Australian auction markets have 
recently shown an easier tendency, with 
prices actually lower in some cases. 
Japan is having financial troubles of its 
own, and this has made buyers from that 
country less eager for wool than in recent 
seasons. The Continent is also having 
troubles, both France and Germany hesi- 
tating in making new commitments. 

The Bradford market has also had a 
relapse. The rally in wool and top prices 
after the close of the September series of 
the London wool sales with a carry-over 
of 61,500 bales could not be continued. 
It is true that more firmness was noted at 
the December series, but Bradford tops 
are very nearly at the low point for the 
year again which was also the lowest 
point for a series of years. The next 
series of the London wool sales, the first 
for 1930, is scheduled to open January 
21, but no definite forecasts are yet avail- 


able as to volume of offerings or probable 
trend of prices. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the above brief resume of the for- 
eign situation is that domestic markets 
must depend upon home influences for 
whatever strength is to be developed. 
The tariff is no longer an issue. Few 
wool men seem to be sanguine that the 
two houses of Congress will be able to 
iron out their difference, send the bill to 
conference, pass it in whatever form may 
be agreed upon by the conference, send 
it to the President for his signature and 
have it become law in time to have mater- 
ial effect upon the movement of the 1930 
clip in western primary markets. What- 
ever is finally done, it seems to be assured 
that the final rate on raw wool will be at 
least 34 cents a pound on the clean con- 
tent. 

If it is understood that domestic mar- 
kets must do the best they can behind 
the tariff wall, then present and future 
prices in the Boston market become of 
supreme importance. First, it may be 
of interest to compare today’s prices with 
those current at the end of 1928, and also 
at the end of June. The following table 
shows fairly, it is believed, the price situa- 
tion on the dates named: 


of the observer is caught and held by the 
suggestion that both parties in the recent 
trading were obliged to make concessions 
in order to do business on so large a scale. 
Mill buyers were not able to operate on 
the extremely low ground indicated by 
some of the bidding. When they show- 
ed a willingness to be more reasonable, 
they found both dealers and consignees 
willing to meet them on a basis where 
trading was possible, and the largest vol- 
ume of business reported for months was 
consummated. This was not done with- 
out the sellers’ being forced to make some 
concession. 

Topmakers were quite active, taking 
large weights of wool of the French comb- 
ing description. Shrinkages 
largely into the matter of cost, buyers 
estimating one thing and sellers another. 
Prices paid in the main ranged from 75 
to 80 cents clean, the lower figure being 
for average New Mexico similar 
wools, and the higher for Utah, Nevada 
and similar. Manufacturers also bought 
these wools with some freedom, especially 
where attractive prices were made. The 
main thing seemed to be cheapness. 

Fine and fine medium staple wools 
have been very quiet all the season. There 
has not been enough interest in them to 


entered 


and 





Fine and fine medium staple..........022.0000........-- 
Half-bload staple 22.20... eceeeecceeeceeceeeeeeceeeeeeeee 
Three-eighths-blood staple 
Quarter-blood staple 2.2.2... eu. ce eceeeeceeeeoeeee 
A re 
Fine and fine medium clothing........................ 


June, ’29 


Dec., ’28 Dec., ’29 
$1.12@1.15 $ .95@ .97 $ .82@ .85 
1.10@1.12 .93@ .95 83@ .85 
1.05@1.08 88@ .90 80@ .82 

.95@1.00 75@ .78 .70@ .72 
1.05@1.08 I0@ .93 75@ .80 
1.00@1.05 85@ .87 20@ .72 








Above prices are as far as possible 
based on actual sales. Where those are 
not available, asking prices of those who 
have wool to sell are generally accepted 
rather than the low bids always forth- 
coming from mill buyers. It is not easy 
to get a correct slant on the market when 
it shows a constant trend toward low 
levels, as it might well happen that a 
dealer would accept a low bid rather than 
let a prospective customer escape. What- 
ever outs there may be in the above tabu- 
lation, it is at once apparent that any 
error is just as likely to happen now as in 
June or at this time last year, and not 
materially affect the value of the table 
for comparative purposes, 

Passing from comparisons to details 
of actual quotations today, the attention 


encourage grading, and dealers have found 
it more profitable to throw them into the 
French combing piles than to make a 
special choice fine grade. There has 
also been considerable activity of late in 
half-blood staple wools. They are still 
quotable at about the nominal asking 
figure for fine staple wool, or around 83 
to 85 cents clean for good lots of Mon- 
tana and similar. A good lot of Mon- 
tana in the original bags has just been 
sold at 82 cents or a shade less. 

Medium Territory wools have shared 
in the general slump in wool values. The 
price comparisons printed above show 
that the cecline for the year on_ the 
strictly medium grades is only about 5 
cents the clean pound less than for fine 
wools. These grades are relatively scarc- 
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er than strictly fine wools, and spinners 
of knitting yarns are still willing to pay 
a small premium for good lots. Current 
prices, character, condition and shrinkage 
considered, are about 80 to 82 cents 
clean for three-eighths-blood and 70 to 
72 cents for quarter-blood. 

Fleece wools from the Middle West 
have been rather quiet of late. Buyers 
have not been eager, and sales have been 
comparatively few in number and of 
small volume. All fleece prices are a bit 
easier than they were a month ago, cur- 
rent grease prices for Ohio and similar 
being about 35 to 36 cents for Delaines, 
29 to 30 cents for fine unwashed clothing, 
40 to 41 cents for half-blood combing, 42 
cents for three-eighths-blood combing and 
40 to 41 cents for quarter-blood combing. 





TEXAS CONTRACTS 1930 LAMBS 
‘i of the problems facing the sheep 
industry in southwest Texas today 
is the preponderance of ewe lambs and of 
young ewes carried over; the sale on them 
this year not having been so brisk as it 
was in 1928. Some of the leaders are of 
the belief that the sheepmen should sell 
two crops of mixed, lambs to the feed lots 
in an effort to help the situation. There 
are a good many old ewes in the country. 
Ewe lambs have sold as high as $9 a head 
in the last few years, but one can buy all 
the good ones he wants for $7. There 
was a spread of a cent a pound between 
the mutton and the ewe lambs, but some 
think that it will disappear to an extent. 
The first reported contracting of lambs 
of the 1930 crop for delivery in the fall 
found the mutton lambs bringing 10% 
cents a pound and the ewe lambs 11% 
cents a pound. 

Some bankers in the Southwest think 
that sheep prices will slide downward 
after a time, especially as the profit from 
a ewe last year dropped from $1.25 to 
$1.60 a head. However, the prices 
haven’t gone off materially thus far, and 
many think that if there were plenty of 
gtass the trading would be carried on 
pretty briskly. There is a sort of money 
stringency in the Southwest, but any 
banker will tell you that West Texas is 
almost independent, that if it gets rain- 
fall, it will be all right. 

The general impression among) wool 
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WM. BRIGGS & SON 
DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
Weproduce A choice lot 
a high type of ewes and 
ef Reau- rams for 
: sale at all 
bouillet. : 
times. 
Briggs 1144—Yearling eee Ewe, Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 
California State Fair, 1927 
HAMPSHIRES 
We have for sale this season: 
700 Head of Yearli Rams 
sven Cost We tae The Betier 
Also several cars of Ewes Ewe Flock 
Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 
Breeders “ ae ae Registered 
ampshire Sheep . 
CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
1 R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 








men is that the twelve-month’s clip will 
command a better price than the eight- 
months’ clip by far. Talk of thirty-cent 
wool is heard wherever the sheepmen get 
together. Some think that there will be 
some efforts at contracting soon, while 
others doubt it. The wool buyer won't 
find such confident ranchmen when he 
comes south this time. The _ belief 
exists too, that there will be a great im- 
provement in wool and mohair prices due 
to the formation of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 

In regard to range in the Southwest, 
it is fair to good in some places while in 
other parts it is not so good. A good deal 
of caking is going on, both to help the 
animals gain weight in the winter time 
and to keep the tail end from dying. 
Snows in late December have helped the 
situation a great deal and some ranch- 
men report that they are all fixed for 
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lambing so far as green feed is concerned. 
The lambing begins in January when 
about 5 per cent of the sheep in the 
state are lambed; February gets about 
23 per cent and March and April the rest, 
with the March crop the largest. 

The lamb crop is not expected to be so 
heavy as it was last year because the ewes 
have not been in such fine condition dur- 
ing the fall and winter. Many feed their 
ewes a few weeks before the lambs arrive. 
The quality of rams used was perhaps 
the best in years. Many of the bred 
ewes are yearlings. Some have shipped 
in a great many ram lambs from the 
Northwest and are feeding them for sale 
next summer. 

There has been little ranch trading, as 
compared with 1928. Loans seem to be 
easing up although the interest rate on 
lands is up from a quarter to a half per 


cent. The insurance companies lend a 
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great deal of money on southwest Texas 
ranches. There has been only one failure 
in the ranch business in the Southwest 
in the last few months. Nobody expects 
any failures this year. 

The sheepman starts out with his head 
up and with still the best money-making 
sort of agriculture in the business. His 
brother, the cowman, is also doing well, 
and the goat man, too, is faring finely. 
Mohair seems due for a rise in price, 
thinks Fred Earwood, president of the 
American Angora Goat Breeders Asso- 
ciation, which holds its annual meeting 
in Rock Springs, January 20. 





PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH’S 
ANNUAL ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 16) 

and that we are going to try and cure it. 
There are many things to be talked about, 
there are many things to be done. We 
have not made much more than a begin- 
ning even when we set up this selling 
agency. 
Financing 

Financing is another question that pre- 
sents itself. Governor Moody touched 
on that subject. I can say that I person- 
ally talked to the Farm Board in Wash- 
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ington, sitting there day after day at dif- 
ferent times. And I talked to them in 
Chicago. It is their disposition, Govern- 
or, to use this money distinctly for the 
grower, and they are going to be as 
liberal as the law will permit. Not only 
that, but their disposition is going to be 
to have the Intermediate Credit Bank Act 
and other acts touching on finance so 
amended by Congress as to allow the 
grower to get as cheap money as these 
fellows down on the Atlantic Seaboard 
are now getting. 

Now, here is the culmination of this 
situation, the thing that ought to drive 
the lesson home to all of us: If you have 
read the banking reports carefully, you 
have learned that during the break in the 
last thirty days in the Wall Street mar- 
ket, $6,000,000,000 of money was taken 
from the banks in order to stabilize a 
-tunch of gamblers. With wheat going 
down every day, with cotton going down 
every day, with wool going down every 
day, how many millions or billions were 
expended to stabilize those people? Just 
a few millions that the Farm Board was 
fortunate enough to have at its command. 
Here again you have “The East versus the 
West.” When the stable industries in 
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STOCKGROWERS, Inc. 


COMMERCIAL FEED YARDS 
OGDEN SUGAR SPUR, UTAH 


15%, 
10%, 
10% 


Above prices include yardage and labor feeding and caring for the livestock 
while in our yards; also unloading and reloading, and sorting if desired. Only 
other charge is for salt and cotton cake used and straw for bedding purposes. 


We guarantee our feeds to be as represented, and that no cheap substitutes 
nor ingredients of inferior quality are permitted to enter into them. Visit our 
yards and observe for yourself how well livestock thrives on this kind of feed. 


33.00 








i * 
_— 
H. A. McDOUGAL, Manager T. J. UPTON, Office 
Phone 4192 P. O. Box 913 
CAPACITY 50,000 Sheep, 8,000 Cattle — IMPROVED Feed Yard Conditions 
Prices Effective November 1, 1929 
KIND GRAIN SYRUP MEAL PER TON FED 
No. 10% 15% 75% $24.00 
No. 20% 15% 65% 25.00 
No. 30% 15% 55% 27.50 
No 40% 45% 29.00 
No 50% 40% 31.00 
No 60% 
& ca 
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this country can starve in their isolation 
out on these western prairies, we can dig 
up money by the billions to take care of 
a gambling institution that has grown fat 
down in Wall Street. It is the same old 
thing that reaches back to the days of the 
Roman and Grecian empires. It is what 
destroyed Rome when she waxed fat amid 
luxuries and destroyed herself on the 
riches that she took from the hinterland. 

Now the crux of this whole thing 
is a recognition that the remedy lies 
in our own hands; and it is organization 
that is going to doit. It is not only going 
to help us in our business, but as far as 
the wool business is concerned it is going 
to help every man in it: the wool dealer, 
the wool speculator—if you want to call 
him that—the manufacturer, and the con- 
sumer. We are going to cut out the losses 
and the wastes, as Mr. Denman told you 
this morning, of distribution, which do 
nobody any good. Distribute that be- 
tween the producer and the consumer and 
you have done a noble service. | hope 
‘before we leave this great State of Texas 
that the splendid work the Farm Board 
has done, or is attempting to do, will be 
recognized. In closing | just want to 
plead with you that you do not leave any 
small details stand in the way of the 
big thing, and, lastly, that you do not try 
to crowd this thing too fast. Give people 
time to think. This is the greatest thing 
that has come to the livestock industry— 
and I have followed it conscientiously 
since the ’80’s—in a lifetime, and, | be- 
lieve, in a century. 





WESTERN PACIFIC FEATURES 
LAMB 


T the recent Second Annual Califor- 

nia Livestock and Baby Beef Show at 
South San Francisco, the Western Pacific 
Railroad purchased, for their dining car 
service, the grand champion lamb in the 
4-H Club Division and also that in the 
section for the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. These lambs were featured on their 
menus, with an announcement that 
“Prize Lamb from the San Francisco 
Stock Show is Being Served on This Din- 
er” carried on the top of the card. Special 
lamb dishes were also included in the 
menus themselves. 
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LAMB MARKET PROSPECT 


Bette will furnish the barometer of 

the winter lamb market. When sup- 
ply happens to be heavy there, shipping 
orders will be diverted from Chicago and 
everybody knows what that means. The 
dollar advance late in December at Chi- 
cago was due to light supplies at the east- 
ern markets, but when, as on the last Mon- 
day of that month, Buffalo wrestled with 
more than 10,000, the previous gain was 
promptly erased, setting Chicago back 
from $14@14.25 for the bulk to $12.75@ 
13, and from a $14.50 top to $13. 

If the winter market proves satisfactory 
to feeders general expectancy at the year 
end will be discredited. Around $13 for 
the pick and $12.75 for the main run of 
the crop, at Chicago, killers are in recep- 
tive mood, but above that level they balk. 
Certain factors are anything but favorable 
to sustained higher levels during the first 
ninety days of 1930. Enumerated they 
are: 

Abundance of cheap poultry. 

Plenty of fed lambs on the horizon. 

Depressed condition of the wool mar- 
ket both with respect to prices and recep- 
tion. 

Practical certainty that unless wool 
picks up shearers will be out of the fat or 
near-fat lamb trade. 

A pronounced disposition to take the 
short route to market without attention 
to finish and in apprehension of putting 
on excessive weight. 

On the other hand winter lamb finish- 
ing in territory east of Chicago, especially 
Michigan and Ohio, will be below normal, 
which may prevent excessive supplies at 
Buffalo; wool may pick up and if eastern 
killers are under the necessity of buying 
in considerable numbers at Chicago, com- 
petition will be injected. It makes little 
difference whether eastern orders are in 
the hands of packers or small killers as in 
either case prompt execution is imperative 
The rise late in December was due te 
Swift buying to replenish stocks of fresh 
dressed lamb at eastern points. 

Meanwhile the average feeder is itching 
to order cars. At the end of the year 
both Iowa and Wisconsin were well sup- 
plied with fed western lambs scheduled 


to move toward the shambles with all 
possible celerity Especially in the case of 
lowa this condition existed, as up to that 
time only part of the huge purchase made 
for that state at Omaha last fall had re- 
ported. It was lowa purchasing at Omaha 
that prevented more lambs going into 
territory east of Chicago, Omaha paying 
more money than could be secured at 
Chicago, which arrested the movement 
from the West at the Missouri River. 
Eastern, especially Michigan, feeders are 
now willing to pay the price, but can get 
few lambs as the available supply is limit- 
ed to fed westerns of the “comeback” type. 


Colorado and Nebraska have a big 
crop in the preparation stage and will 
begin topping out in strong-arm fashion 
by the middle of January. From that 
time on killers are confident of easy pick- 
ing. If feeders fall into the error of load- 
ing on bulges, then holding back on the 
resultant breaks, a choppy market will 
develop. Even distribution is desirable 
if prices are to be maintained on an even 
keel. 

The outcome of this season’s marketing 
will have much to do with valorizing the 
1930 lamb crop. If feeders emerge on 
the right side of the ledger they will buy 
lambs early next season; otherwise their 
buying tactics will be dilatory, especially 
east of the Missouri River. Cornbelt 
feeders got off well early last winter, which 
accounts for their activity in the feeder 
market during the last half of 1929. 


Present prospects are that last winter’s 
course of price events will be reversed 
and that the high market will come late. 
Last winter the rising market from Janu- 
ary to April prompted many feeders to 
overstay, running into the subsequent 
crash. A common error is to figure what 
happened last season will repeat on the 
present occasion, which is usually er- 
roneous assumption. 

Last year shearers were in the market, 
encouraged by the January to July up- 
turn. Results were disastrous which will 
tend to discourage repetition, the logical 
results being diminished supply and ris- 
ing prices subsequent to March when the 
break occurred last winter. 





Whenever feeders have an opportunity 
to get their money back they are likely to 
order cars. A similar situation exists in 
cattle feeding circles, where there is a pro- 
nounced disposition not to run into long 
feeds. Last winter many hung on when 
they could have realized $17, to take $14 
on the crash. That experience is too re- 
cent to forget. 


Last winter prices began working up 
early in January. Feeders did a bad mar- 
keting job with the result that when the 
crest of the rise was reached at $18, about 
the middle of April, lambs were tumbled 
into the market after the same fashion 
that stocks were jettisoned in Wall Street 





ROMNEYS 


Results of three outstanding New Zealand 
Importations 


HAMPSHIRES 


Consistent High Quality Breeding 


SOUTHDOWNS 


University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes 


BROWNELL RANCH 
W. R. Hosselkus - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - 3696 Clay St., 8. F. 
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Noted English 
Hampshire Sire 


Comes to Idaho 
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Blendworth Basildon has been & 
known for the past two years as & 
the sire of champions in England, § 
his sons, grandsons and grand- & 
daughters having won the cham- § 
pionships at the largest English § 
shows, including the Royal. 
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In 1929 his son was Champion x 
Ram at the Chicago International. & 
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Blendworth Basildon came from ss 
the Goldsmith flock in England & 
last fall and has been used on the & 
choicest ewes in the flock at 
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Thousand Springs Farm 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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DEER LODGE FARMS: 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small Orders or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 
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LINCOLNS 


One Car of Ram Lambs 


One Car of Ewes—One and 
two-year-olds, bred to our 
best imported and Canadian 
National prize-winning ram. 


For full particulars write or wire 


R.%. Robson & Son 


Denfield, Ont., Canada 
Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
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Rambouillets 
For Sale 


100 head of large smooth range 


rams—about half of them polled. 
tT 


W. 8. Hansen Co. 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mer. 











on the October break. By early May $15 
was out on the limb and by the end of 
May $14 took the best lambs. That crash 
broke feeders who banked everything on 
continuance of the rise. 

Feed is somewhat higher than a year 
ago and cost of putting on gains always 
influences marketing. Colorado lambs 
would have moved earlier this winter, 
but for the fact that severe November 
veather set them back. Some reports 
have come of excessive mortality, es- 
pecially in the Scotts Bluff section of 
Nebraska, where snow buried beet tops. 
There will be plenty to go around if 
figures from northern Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska, so far available, are reason- 
ably accurate, although you never can de- 
pend on supply statistics. It is as futile 
as guessing how far frogs will jump from 
where they sit. Nor is it good judgment 
to give credence to storm loss reports as, 
in nine cases out of ten, those responsible 
resort to exaggeration. 

No one can even guess what California 
will have concealed in its capacious sleeve 
when loading time comes around next 
spring. That the huge and unprecedented 
eastward movement of 1929 from that 
source will be repeated is improbable as 
the severe drought of the past few months 
cannot have any other result than whitt- 
ling down numbers. However, the 
drought. has been most severe south of 
Fresno while the bulk of the lambs that 
make up the eastward movement come 
from north of that latitude. Nature has 
treated the upper part of the interior 
California valley better than the southern 
end and the long drought has recently 
been relieved, creating a better set of 
physical conditions that may deliver more 
lambs at eastern markets than appeared 
probable a few weeks back. The Cali- 
fornia run was a factor in breaking prices 
last spring, so that, if the rule is operative, 
this will not be repeated. No formula is 
available, but the best bet is always to 
figure that this season’s market will be a 
reminder of what happened last season in 
that it will be different. 

What packers will do in the way of 
contracting California lambs must be left 
to developments. Last season they got 
into competition, losing considerable 
money; in fact the head sheep buyer of 


one of the so-called national 
lost his job over the deal. Possibly they 
will change their buying tactics; it de- 
pends on what supply prospect develops 
at that stage. 

Taking one thing with another, late 
winter and spring lamb marketing pros- 
pects are somewhat obscure. Provided 
Colorado and Nebraska get in early and 
the California crop proves substantially 
short, spring lambs should realize good 
money. Feeders will have much to do 
with the course of price events mean- 
while; they can be responsible for sharp 
fluctuations or by conservative loading 
maintain values on a reasonably stable 
basis, that iridescent dream of absolute 
stability being yet outside the sphere of 
realization. 


concerns 


J. E. Poole 





EYE TROUBLE IN SHEEP 

YE trouble in sheep is usually cue to 

injury from foreign bodies, such as 
may occur from feeding hay, especially 
in racks, containing fox tail, June grass, 
or other such grasses; pasturing where 
thistles are common, or allowing sheep to 
bed around straw stacks. Injury to the 
mucous membrane of the eye permits en- 
trance of various germs that produce 
severe inflammation with pus. Where lip- 
and-leg ulceration or foot rot is present 
in the band the necrosis germ may reach 
the eyes and produce a severe ulceration 
and often a rupture of the eye ball. 

A specific inflammation of the eyes may 
become prevalent in a locality. The 
treatment consists in removing all affect- 
ed animals where practicable, shearing 
the wool from around the eyes in the 
fine-wool breeds, and applying an anti- 
septic solution such as 15 per cent argyrol 
to the affected eyes. Zinc sulphate, in 
not over one per cent solution, would be 
indicated in the latter stages of the dis- 
ease to aid in the removal of the white 
film. 

Dr. F. E. Murray 
U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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THE WORLD WOOL 
SITUATION 
(Continued from page 19) 
the first time in the period over which 
records are available, in relation to the 
pre-war base. 
The Fine Wool Situation 
The reason for this extraordinary move- 
ment during the past few years is only 
understandable in the light of the trend 
of production for the two grades of wool. 
It will be recalled that the total wool pro~ 
duction in South Africa is nearly double 
what it was before the war, and that the 
gain has been largely in Merino wools. 
Production in such leading crossbred 
countries as Argentine and Uruguay, on 
the other hand, has shown practically no 
change as compared with the pre-war 
however, the 
most important producing area of all, 


period. In Australasia, 
the trend of Merino production has been 
maintained at so high a level as to place 
that grade in a decidedly unfavorable 
position relative to crossbreds. We find, 
for example, that while Merinos constitu- 
ted 54 per cent of the total in 1918-1919, 
and crossbreds 46 per cent of the total, ten 
years later the output of Merinos repre- 
sented 68 per cent of the total while the 
output of crossbreds had declined to 32 
per cert. In 1927-1928, the figures were 
even more striking, with Merinos repre- 
senting 70 per cent of the total produc- 
tion and crossbreds only 30 per cent. 
These figures should be of significant 
interest to sheep graziers in all producing 
countries. The relatively sharper decline 
in Merino prices over the course of the 
past few years has been the inevitable 
consequence of the swift uptrend in 
Crossbred_ prices 
been too low in relation to 
The output of Merino wools 
has been increased too rapidly and out of 
all proportion to the production trend of 


Merino productions. 
had also 
Merinos. 


the chief competing grades. It is clear, 
therefore, that if producers of Merino 
wools in all parts of the world insist on 
increasing their output in the next few 
years, they may expect in advance that 
they are setting into motion influences 
which will exert a seriously depressing 


toppers for others. 
H. L. FINCH, Breeder 
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In the above photo are rams that have topped the National and Idaho 
woolgrowers’ sales, and are continuing to make records as sires of market 
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MAKERS OF HAMPSHIRE HISTORY 


Soda Springs, Idaho 
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effect on the prices which their Merinos cline occurred simultaneously with a sharp 


will command in world wool markets. 

Data from a single country may be 
used as a significant illustration of the 
operation of the economic law regarding 
demand and supply. Figures have been 
released from the Argentine for the past 
three seasons showing the relationship 
between production and price for the 
three main sub-divisions of crossbred 
wools raised in that country. A survey 
of the figures shows that, whereas the out- 
put of fine wools gained 12.6 per cent in 
1928-1929 as compared with 1926-1927, 
prices gained 23 per cent. Medium cross- 
bred wools showed a gain in production 
amounting to 31.4 per cent, while prices 
gained only 18.9 per cent. On the other 
hand, coarse crossbred production de- 
clined 25.6 per cent and prices for this 
grade advanced 31 per cent. 

Low grade wools in general have fared 
much better than the finer grades in all 
markets. A comparison of the prices 
quoted at the Colonial auctions in Lon- 
don shows that, while 70’s and 64’s regis- 
tered material price declines, the 46’s and 
36-40’s have not shown the same relative 
reductions. This movement has not been 
without a severe effect on fine wool prices 
in the United States, moreover. A sur- 
vey of the price trend of fine wool as 
compared with the movement of prices 
on the medium grades in this country 
shows that the former has reacted con- 
siderably more than the latter. It is 


interesting to note further, that this de- 


increase in the consumption of fine wool 
in the United States. Total consumption 
of fine wool in the first eight months wf 
the current year amounted to 104,025,000 
pounds, as compared with only 83,143,000 
pounds in the corresponding period last 
year. 

There is no doubt that the chief stimu- 
lus to the consumption of fine wool in 
this country has been the relative attrac- 
tiveness of the price at which it could be 
obtained and the sharp gain in takings 
has inevitably resulted in a somewhat 
improved technical position for that 
grade. Since stocks at the beginning of 
the year showed no marked gain, and 
imports during the year have likewise 
failed to gain, the sharp increase in the 
consumption of fine wool has resulted in 
considerable inroads into stocks, although 
if we were to consider the amount of fine 
wool consigned, the aggregate total would 
not show any appreciable change from 
last year. The fact remains, however, 
that the drastic decline in prices has effect- 
ed increase in consumption, which has 
had the effect of keeping the market clear 
of the congestion which would undoubt- 
edly have taken place had the greatly 
increased production of fine wools been 
offered to buyers with no price induce- 
ment. 

| have been questioned frequently dur- 
ing recent months by those interested 
directly or indirectly in the wool market 


as to just what my opinion is regarding 
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DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 


RAMS or EWES 
One or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHIO 
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BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
Bred From Choice Blood Lines 
His Lordship—61739—A Beautiul Son 
of Commander, in Service 


DAVID BETHUNE—Winsper, Ida. 

















Rambouillet Ewes For Sale 


Feed and Range Conditions Make It Necessary 
for Me to Dispose of a Part of My Ewes—Even 
if | Have to Shade Prices. 


Write or Wire 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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the future of fine wool and whether pro- 
ducers in this country would not be justi- 
fied in turning to medium grade wools in 
particular. Therefore | would like to 
take this opportunity to state publicly and 
definitely that | think it would be both 
impracticable and inadvisable for the 
American wool growers to drastically alter 
their sheep breeding in an effort to re- 
strict by that means a further increase in 
the production of fine wools. and, if pos- 
sible, force a decline in the output of tho-e 
grades. It is my conviction that correc- 
tive measures are already working them 
selves out and that the pendulum in the 
world price structure of fine wools will 
soon start swinging the other way. In 
other words, | believe that the worst of 
the depression in the fine wool markets 
While the re- 
covery is not likely to be sharp or con 
spicuous, it will probably gradually re- 
store fine wool prices to a more norm! 
parity with other grades, particularly the 
medium. The bulk of Amer’ca’s output, 
as everyone knows, is in the 56’s and 60's 
and it does not appear at the present time 
that these will ever become unfashionabl: 
or fail to find a ready market. 


has already been seen. 


—_ 


The outlook for the consumption o 
fine wools in this country has rarely 
been brighter. Fabrics made from 
Merino grades are being sponsored more 
and more by fashion authorities and 
adopted by members of the women’s ap- 
parel industry. Moreover, the import 
duty on foreign wools should prove a 
great stimulus to fine sheep breeding 
throughout the United States. In this 
connection, | have it from a reliable 
authority that Texas wools have shown a 
vast improvement in qualitv. character 
and condition during the past twenty 
years, and that a further improvement 
is predicted for the future. I believe 
that the increased raising of 70’s by the 
introduction of rams from the New Eng- 
land section, Australia, would afford the 
American wool grower an opportunity to 
supply fine wools which would meet the 
exacting needs of the woolen manufactur- 
ers producing for the women’s apparel 
industry, in which lies the greatest hope 
for a future increase in consumption. 

Bringing my talk briefly to a close, | 
must apologize for the summary nature 
in which I have treated many important 
problems and have been forcec to omit 


others altogether. It is my hope, how- 
ever, that by focussing attention upon 
certain pivotal issues in your industry, | 
may have stimulated you to constructiv, 
thought on the problems with which yoy 
are faced with regard to both the cur. 
rent prospects and outlook for 
raw wool, By a fundamental grasp of 
the factors underlying day-to-day or 
month-to-month developments, those 
factors can often be controlled or modi- 
fied to the best 
cerned. 


future 


interest of those con- 





TREATING FOR MAGGOTS 

T this season of the year any discus- 

sion of maggots or blow-fly larvae 
will not be very popular but while | think 
of it is a good time to give my experience 
After the first of July and until the 
middle of October in this section we are 
more or less troubled with maggots, par- 
I think I tried 
have ever heard of and 
found nothing satisfactory, so | made 


ticularly in ewe lambs. 
everything | 


some experiments of my own and have 
solved the trouble so far as | am con- 
The 


maggots is to apply some of the different 


cerned. common treatment _ for 
sheep dips, but unless very strong dips 
are used, the maggots are not killed or 
the flies kept off. The sheep skin is very 
sensitive and when a solution of dip is 
poured into the wool it burns and denudes 
an area wherever it goes. The burned area 
forms new ground for fly blow. If dip 
is used to kill maggots then tar oil should 
be smeared over the sore to keep the 
flies off. 

I have found that fly-killing sprays 
such as the housewife uses will quickly 
kill maggots, eggs, and keep the flies off 
for about two days by which time the 
sore is dried up. The particular spra) 
I use is called Black Flag, a Standard Oil 
product, but | presume Tangle Foot 
would be just as good, although it has 4 
different These sprays do not 
irritate the skin and a dollar can shoul¢ 
do all summer. 
Bliss, Idaho 
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S. W. McClure 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, Vic., Nov- 15 


tien dry conditions prevailing over a 
considerable proportion of southeast 
Australia have forced very heavy sup- 
plies of sheep and lambs into the Mel- 
The Mel- 
bourne offerings have recently been be- 
tween 150.000 and 200,000 per week and 
it is only the steady buying of packers 


bourne and Sydney markets. 


that has kept prices from slumping seri- 
ously. Poor-conditioned stuff, as might 
be expected, is in weak demand, but good 
light-weight lambs are bringing fairly 
cood money, considering the state of the 
wool and skin market. For instance this 
week packers were buying on the basis 
of 10 cents to 10% cents a pound, bare 
meat, for prime freezer lambs dressing 
under 33 pounds, up to 9% cents for heav- 
ier grades and to 5 cents for fat ewe mut- 
Local butchers, who take the pick 
of the market, are paying to and over 11 
cents a pound for spring lambs. 


ton. 


Practically all packing plants that have 
opened this season have been killing with 
full boards for the past month or more. 
October slaughterings for the frozen lamb 
export trade exceeded 575,000 head, and 
on present appearances it looks as if near- 
ly as many might be put through in Nov- 
ember. After this month operations will 
be a good deal lighter. Shipments over- 
sea totaled 275,000 carcasses in October 
and are expected to be over 400,000 in 
both November and December. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, 110,000 head of 
sheep were slaughtered at the different 
export freezing works last month. These 
figures are interesting in that they indi- 
cate to what extent the packing trade is 
able to relieve the livestock markets in 
times of rush. 

The decision of the Australian Wool- 
growers Council and the Associated Sell- 
ing Brokers to reduce pre-Christmas wool 
offerings in the Commonwealth by 33 per 
cent had the desired effect of firming the 
market. Also it caused an all-round ap- 
preciation in values. The varying nature 
of the offerings make it difficult to quote 
the exact extent of the rise, but possibly 
on an average, best fine wools have ad- 


vanced from 10 to 15 per cent and other 


sorts 10 per cent during the last five weeks. 
What is even more satisfactory is that 
competition is now wider and more gen- 
eral, and there is the feeling of confidence 
in the future that was lacking a month 
ago. 

The decision to reduce catalogues has 
not been allowed to go altogether un- 
challenged by a section of the trade. They 
claim that the rationing of the market 
has created a false level of values for 
which growers will have to suffer later. 
The argument, however, does not carry 
much weight, seeing that no secret is 
made of the fact that the held-over wool 
will be auctioned in due course, and that 
the quantities coming into store are not 
concealed. The brokers and growers held 
a conference at the end of October to dis- 
cuss a policy of sales after Christmas and 
it was then decided to spread the offerings 
as evenly as possible so as to dispose of 
the whole clip by June 30, 1930. 

Statistics prepared by the National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers show re- 
ceipts into store for the current season 
and up to October 31 stood at 1,566,390 
bales. Of those 476,994 bales had been 
sold or shipped unsold, leaving 1,089,396 
still on hand. The corresponding figures 
for 1928 are: Received 1,612,720, sold or 
shipped 525,237, on hand 1,087,483. 

The average price of all the wool sold 
in Australian centres between July | and 
October 31 is 21.32 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 35.10 cents for the similar 
period of last year, representing a decrease 
of 35.88 per cent. 

It is worth mentioning in passing that 
Russia has lately figured somewhat con- 
spicuously in the market, buyers on that 
country’s account having lifted a fair 
weight of Merinos. Japan is also pur- 
chasing more freely than previously and 
competition of those two countries has 
played no small part in lifting the general 
average of realizations. 

A recent visitor from England, Lord 
Luke of Pavenham, has suggested what is, 
to us, a novel method of advertising for 
use in the proposed “Use More Wool” 


campaign. His idea is that a number of 
the special advantages possessed by wool 
as a clothing material be printed on a 
form and the public at large be invited 
to place same in the order of their relative 
importance. An entrance fee of, say, 24 
cents would be charged and those entrants 
who get nearest the correct order would 
divide $125,000 in prize money. The big 
prize money should, he considers, draw a 
very large entry and the fact that every- 
body who enters would think and talk 
wool for some time should be a most 
effective advertisement. The bulk of the 
advertising would be done in Great 
Britain, where most of the entries would 
come from, though provision would be 
made for receiving them from producing 
countries: Lord Luke thinks that it will 
be necessary to guarantee about $250,000 
to cover the cost of advertising but there 
should be a surplus from the entry fees 
over and above the $125,000 required for 
prizes and organization, He proposes that 
10 per cent of the entrance money be set 
apart for hospitals. 

The scheme has not been discussed in 
detail by graziers’ organizations. Prob- 
ably the difficulty will be to decide how 
to cover the guaranty. 

Early in 1929 I gave some particulars 
of a successful system of hand-feeding 
sheep during drought that had been adopt- 
ed on a large run in central Queensland. 
The fodder was mixed in bulk on the 
spot and comprised of ground maize, 
bran, lucerne, chaff and linseed meal, to- 
gether with a quite considerable quantity 
of ground rock phosphate, the latter act- 
ing as the control agent to prevent the 
sheep from eating an excessive quantity 
of the mixture. The manager of the run 
now supplies details of a small experiment 
carried out in feeding motherless lambs 
from which he draws interesting and sug- 
gestive conclusions. 

He states that at the end of last sum- 
mer, Owing to the drought, it was found 
necessary to remove as many as possible 
of the breeding ewes to agistment areas. 
During the consequent mustering and 
droving 511 young lambs lost their 
and it was decided to endeavor 
to save the lives of these by artificially 
feeding them. For that purpose they 
were collected in a motor lorry from 


mothers 
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DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 


RAMS or EWES 
One or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHIO 








—— 


BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
Bred From Choice Blood Lines 
His Lordship—61739—A Beautiul Son 
of Commander, in Service 


DAVID BETHUNE—Winsper, Ida. 
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Rambouillet Ewes For Sale 


Feed and Range Conditions Make It Necessary 
for Me to Dispose of a Part of My Ewes—Even 
if | Have to Shade Prices. 


Write or Wire 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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the future of fine wool and whether pro- 
ducers in this country would not be justi- 
fied in turning to medium grade wools in 
particular. Therefore | would like to 
take this opportunity to state publicly and 
definitely that I think it would be both 
impracticable and inadvisable for the 
American wool growers to drastically alter 
their sheep breeding in an effort to re- 
strict by that means a further increase in 
the production of fine wools, and, if pos- 
sible, force a decline in the output of thoce 
grades. It is my conviction that correc- 
tive measures are already working them 
selves out and that the pendulum in the 
world price structure of fine wools will 
soon start swinging the other way. In 
other words, | believe that the worst of 
the depression in the fine wool markets 
has already been seen. While the re- 
covery is not likely to be sharp or cor 
spicuous, it will probably gradually re- 
store fine wool prices to a more norma! 
parity with other grades, particularly the 
medium. The bulk of America’s output, 
as everyone knows, is in the 56’s and 60’s 
and it does not appear at the present time 
that these will ever become unfashionabl> 
or fail to find a ready market. 





The outlook for the consumption of 
fine wools in this country has rarely 
been brighter. Fabrics made from 
Merino grades are being sponsored more 
and more by fashion authorities and 
adopted by members of the women’s ap- 
parel industry. Moreover, the import 
duty on foreign wools should prove a 
great stimulus to fine sheep breeding 
throughout the United States. In this 
connection, | have it from a reliable 
authority that Texas wools have shown a 
vast improvement in qualitv. character 
and condition during the past twenty 
years, and that a further improvement 
is predicted for the future. I believe 
that the increased raising of 70’s by the 
introduction of rams from the New Eng- 
land section, Australia, would afford the 
American wool grower an opportunity to 
supply fine wools which would meet the 
exacting needs of the woolen manufactur- 
ers producing for the women’s apparel 
industry, in which lies the greatest hope 
for a future increase in consumption. 

Bringing my talk briefly to a close, | 
must apologize for the summary nature 
in which | have treated many important 
problems and have been forced to omit 


others altogether. It is my hope, how- 
ever, that by focussing attention upon 
certain pivotal issues in your industry, | 
may have stimulated you to constructive 
thought on the problems with which you 
are faced with regard to both the cur- 
rent prospects and future outlook for 
raw wool. 
the factors underlying day-to-day or 
month-to-month developments, _ those 
factors can often be controlled or modi- 
fied to the best interest of those con- 
cerned. 





TREATING FOR MAGGOTS 

T this season of the year any discus- 

sion of maggots or blow-fly larvae 
will not be very popular but while I think 
of it is a good time to give my experience 
After the first of July and until the 
middle of October in this section we are 
more or less troubled with maggots, par- 
ticularly in ewe lambs. [| think | tried 
everything I have ever heard of and 
found nothing satisfactory, so | made 
some experiments of my own and have 
solved the trouble so far as | am con- 
cerned. The for 
maggots is to apply some of the different 
sheep dips, but unless very strong dips 


common i treatment 


are used, the maggots are not killed or 
the flies kept off. The sheep skin is very 
sensitive and when a solution of dip is 
poured into the wool it burns and denudes 
an area wherever it goes. The burned area 
forms new ground for fly blow. If dip 
is used to kill maggots then tar oil should 
be smeared over the sore to keep the 
flies off. 

I have found that fly-killing sprays 
such as the housewife uses will quickly 
kill maggots, eggs, and keep the flies off 
for about two days by which time the 
sore is dried up. The particular spra\ 
I use is called Black Flag, a Standard Oi! 
product, but I presume Tangle Foot 
would be just as good, although it has a 
different base. These sprays do not 
irritate the skin and a dollar can should 


do all summer. 


Bliss, Idaho S. W. McClure 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, Vic., Nov- 15 


™ dry conditions prevailing over a 

considerable proportion of southeast 
Australia have forced very heavy sup- 
plies of sheep and lambs into the Mel- 
bourne and Sydney markets. The Mel- 
bourne offerings have recently been be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 per week and 
it is only the steady buying of packers 
that has kept prices from slumping seri- 
ously. Poor-conditioned stuff, as might 
be expected, is in weak demand, but good 
light-weight lambs are bringing fairly 
good money, considering the state of the 
wool and skin market. For instance this 
week packers were buying on the basis 
of 10 cents to 10% cents a pound, bare 
meat, for prime freezer lambs dressing 
under 33 pounds, up to 9% cents for heav- 
ier grades and to 5 cents for fat ewe mut- 
ton. Local butchers, who take the pick 
of the market, are paying to and over 11 
cents a pound for spring lambs. 

Practically all packing plants that have 
opened this season have been killing with 
full boards for the past month or more. 
October slaughterings for the frozen lamb 
export trade exceeded 575,000 head, and 
on present appearances it looks as if near- 
ly as many might be put through in Nov- 
ember. After this month operations will 
be a good deal lighter. Shipments over- 
sea totaled 275,000 carcasses in October 
and are expected to be over 400,000 in 
both November and December. Ih ad- 
dition to the foregoing, 110,000 head of 
sheep were slaughtered at the different 
export freezing works last month. These 
figures are interesting in that they indi- 
cate to what extent the packing trade is 
able to relieve the livestock markets in 
times of rush. 

The decision of the Australian Wool- 
growers Council and the Associated Sell- 
ing Brokers to reduce pre-Christmas wool 
offerings in the Commonwealth by 33 per 
cent had the desired effect of firming the 
market. Also it caused an all-round ap- 
preciation in values. The varying nature 
of the offerings make it difficult to quote 
the exact extent of the rise, but possibly 
on an average, best fine wools have ad- 


vanced from 10 to 15 per cent and other 
sorts 10 per cent during the last five weeks. 
What is even more satisfactory is that 
competition is now wider and more gen- 
eral, and there is the feeling of confidence 
in the future that was lacking a month 
ago. 

The decision to reduce catalogues has 
not been allowed to go altogether un- 
challenged by a section of the trade. They 
claim that the rationing of the market 
has created a false level of values for 
which growers will have to suffer later. 
The argument, however, does not carry 
much weight, seeing that no secret is 
made of the fact that the held-over wool 
will be auctioned in due course, and that 
the quantities coming into store are not 
concealed. The brokers and growers held 
a conference at the end of October to dis- 
cuss a policy of sales after Christmas and 
it was then decided to spread the offerings 
as evenly as possible so as to dispose of 
the whole clip by June 30, 1930. 

Statistics prepared by the National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers show re- 
ceipts into store for the current season 
and up to October 31 stood at 1,566,390 
bales. Of those 476,994 bales had been 
sold or shipped unsold, leaving 1,089,396 
still on hand. The corresponding figures 
for 1928 are: Received 1,612,720, sold or 
shipped 525,237, on hand 1,087,483. 

The average price of all the wool sold 
in Australian centres between July | and 
October 31 is 21.32 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 35.10 cents for the similar 
period of last year, representing a decrease 
of 35.88 per cent. 

It is worth mentioning in passing that 
Russia has lately figured somewhat con- 
spicuously in the market, buyers on that 
country’s account having lifted a fair 
weight of Merinos. Japan is also pur- 
chasing more freely than previously and 
competition of those two countries has 
played no small part in lifting the general 
average of realizations. 

A recent visitor from England, Lord 
Luke of Pavenham, has suggested what is, 
to us, a novel method of advertising for 
use in the proposed “Use More Wool” 





campaign. His idea is that a number of 
the special advantages possessed by wool 
as a clothing material be printed on a 
form and the public at large be invited 
to place same in the order of their relative 
importance. An entrance fee of, say, 24 
cents would be charged and those entrants 
who get nearest the correct order would 
divide $125,000 in prize money. The big 
prize money should, he considers, draw a 
very large entry and the fact that every- 
body who enters would think and talk 
wool for some time should be a most 
effective advertisement. The bulk of the 
advertising would be done in Great 
Britain, where most of the entries would 
come from, though provision would be 
made for receiving them from producing 
countries. Lord Luke thinks that it will 
be necessary to guarantee about $250,000 
to cover the cost of advertising but there 
should be a surplus from the entry fees 
over and above the $125,000 required for 
prizes and organization, He proposes that 
10 per cent of the entrance money be set 
apart for hospitals. 

The scheme has not been discussed in 
detail by graziers’ organizations. Prob- 
ably the difficulty will be to decide how 
to cover the guaranty. 

Early in 1929 I gave some particulars 
of a successful system of hand-feeding 
sheep during drought that had been adopt- 
ed on a large run in central Queensland. 
The fodder was mixed in bulk on the 
spot and comprised of ground maize, 
bran, lucerne, chaff and linseed -meal, to- 
gether with a quite considerable quantity 
of ground rock phosphate, the latter act- 
ing as the control agent to prevent the 
sheep from eating an excessive quantity 
of the mixture. The manager of the run 
now supplies details of a small experiment 
carried out in feeding motherless lambs 
from which he draws interesting and sug- 
gestive conclusions. 

He states that at the end of last sum- 
mer, Owing to the drought, it was found 
necessary to remove as many as possible 
of the breeding ewes to agistment areas. 
During the consequent mustering and 
droving 511 young lambs lost their 
mothers and it was decided to endeavor 
to save the lives of these by artificially 
feeding them. For that purpose they 
were collected in a motor lorry from 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


“Senator’—Bullard Bros.’ 





ne 


Yearling Rambouillet Ram—Reserve Cham- 


pion Ram of the 1928 Chicago International Live Stock Show. 
Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 


. N. Bullard, Manager 








Corriedales and Suffolks 


Registered Breeding Stock 


EDGMAR FARM 


DIXON, CALIF. 











SHEEP 


We can handle your feeder lambs for fall 
delivery or sell you some right good yearling 
or two and three-year-old ewes for fall. 
Should you want to buy or sell sheep range 
or permits see us; we sell ’em. 

DAYBELL SHEEP COMPANY 
Provo, Ut 
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For prices write or wire. 





Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








T. J. HUDSPETH 


Buckeye, Arizona 
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wherever they happened to drop out o! 
the various mobs and taken to one of the 
out-stations, where they were kept in tw 
enclosures, each about five acres in extent 
and fed in troughs on mixed fodder pre 
pared as follows: 280 pounds of groun 
maize; 150 pounds lucerne chaff; 44( 
pounds bran; 200 pounds linseed meal. 
When the feeding was commenced th 
lambs ranged in age from two to eigh 
weeks, being mostly of the younger age 
and were in a more or less exhausted con 
dition. For the first three weeks the, 
were allowed a ration of 5 ounces of th 
mixed fodder per day. After the expira 
tion of that period the allowance was in 
creased to 7 ounces per day. After abou! 
the fourth week a ration of 2 ounces pe 
day of lucerne hay was supplied to th 
lambs three times a week, and on the day 
when the hay was supplied the allowanc 
of mixed fodder was reduced to | ounce 
per head. A lick composed of one part 








of coarse salt to three parts of ground roc 
phosphate was supplied to the lambs in 
separate troughs and of this they partoo 
regularly, though sparingly. 

After being fed for eight weeks, during 








i as 





which period there were two wet days on 
which 5% inches of rain fell, the lambs 
were turned at large on the natural pas- 
tures, which as a result of the above men- 
tioned rain were then sufficient. T! 
losses among these lambs for the whole 
period during which they were being fed 
amounted to eight. 

To only lose eight out of 511 orphan 
lambs that were fed entirely on dry fodder 
was satisfactory, but the more intriguing 
part of the story is that when shorn those 
lambs cut one and a half ounces of woo! 
per head more than the lambs of a simil«r 
age that stayed with their mothers. Ap- 
parently some constituent in the fodder 
encouraged rapid wool growth, but it is 
impossible to say definitely what it was 
without a proper scientific investigation 








“ Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


KETCHUM a 
CLINCH ER wie | 


eelf-piercing and self-clinching 
STEEL ts tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
for description and prices. 
KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept 23 
Luzerne, N. Y. 
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LOOK HERE! 


BS experts can tell you how to cut it 
and my wife is right here to tell you 
how to cook it so it’s fit to eat, even if it’s 
the neck of an aged buck. Boil it good and 
plenty. Then stir into the liquor enough 
corn meal to make a thin mush. Add 
broken bread and stir in with minced 
onion, sage, and black pepper. Put in 
your boiled mutton and roast slowly until 
browned. Try it. It’s different. 
Burney, Calif, L. Braden 





MEETING OF HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


T= fortieth annual meeting of the 

American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion was called to order at 3 p. m. by 
President H. C. Barlow on December. 4, 
1929, at the Live Stock Records Building, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were read and accepted. The Treas- 
urer’s report showed receipts from mem- 
berships, transfers, registrations,  etc:, 
amounting to $18,450.76, and disburse- 
ments totaling $15,163.51. The cash 
balance on hand November 30, 1929, was 
given as $16,409.21. 

Three hundred and twelve new mem- 
bers were enrolled in the association dur- 
ing the year; 7,627 transfers and 26,390 
registrations made. 

The terms of Dr. H. C. Gardiner and 
Macmillan Hoopes on the board of direc- 
tors had expired and by unanimous vote 
they were elected to succeed themselves. 
All of the officers were reelected. 

It was decided that a standard: classifi- 
cation for Hampshire sheep for the vari- 
ous shows should be prepared. A discus- 
sion also occurred on the suggestion made 
by Dr. Gardiner that no special prize 
money should be offered by the associa- 
tion on aged ram classes. 

Prof. Reed announced that the Kansas 
National Live Stock Show at Wichita, 
Kansas, had authorized $250 in premiums 
on a Hampshire classification at their 
next show and would give an additional 
amount not to exceed $200 to meet a clas- 
sification the association might offer. 
The proposition was referred to the board 
of directors for consideration and decision. 
Dr. Gardiner spoke on methods of com- 





CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS © 


WE HAVE FOR 1930 . 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


























V 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns 
and Cotswolds 

Winners of Twelve First Prizes and Three 

Champions at the 1929 Utah State Fair 
Ram Lambs—Bred Ewes in Either Cotswolds or Lincolns Delivered at Ogden, Utah, 

January 1, 1930. LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER. 
HARRY T. CRANDELL 
BOX 477 CASS CITY, MICHIGAN 
i {3 








MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH 
Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flecks in America 


BREEDERS OF RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
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“COLEY’’ WILKERSON 


Sells Nothing But 
SHEEP 
A First Class Commission Firm with Complete Sheep Department 


TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
OMAHA 


Members of Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
and Bonded for Your Protection 


W. B. TAGG, Manager 








bating sheep diseases and the accomp- 
lishments along this line in Montana. 
The meeting was also addressed by P. 
V. Ewing of the American Sheep Breeder 
Detroit, Mich. Comfort A. Tyler, Secy. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET ASSN. 

i terse fortieth annual meeting of the 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 

ers Associaton was held at the Stock Yard 

Inn, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Wed- 
nesday evening, December 4, 1929. 


Following a mutton chop dinner at 
six o'clock, the regular business session 
was held. John Bright Webb of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., delivered the address of wel- 
come and Mrs. L. C. Orth, McGuffey, 
Ohio, the response; President John W. 


Ellis of Molino, Mo., followed with his 


annual address. In the absence of F. N. 
Bullard of Woodland, Calif., who was on 
the program for a talk on “Some Obser- 
vations of the Past Year,” Professor 
Robert Miller of University Farm, Davis, 
Calif., gave an interesting address. J. 
W. Pincus, New York City, spoke on the 
extension of our export trade. 

The Secretary’s report showed the en- 
rollment of 75 new members during the 
past year. Pedigrees recorded numbered 


18,503 and certificates transferred, 6158. 
The Secretary also stated that Volumes 
44 to 49 inclusive were printed during the 
year and the copy for Volumes 50-51-52 
Pedigrees 


were ready for the printer. 


are now being accepted for Volume 53. 
The Treasurer’s report showed a balance 
of $9489.51 on hand on November I, 1929. 


The Secretary was instructed to confer 
with the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion Board and endeavor to have the 
Rambouilletsshow day changed to Wed- 
nesday. 

Professor Robert Miller introduced five 
proposed changes or additions to the con- 
stitution, to be considered at the next an- 
nual meeting. 

Advertising and special prize appro- 
priations remain the same as last year, 
except that in addition Omaha and 
Wichita are to be allowed $200 each. 
This makes a four weeks’ show circuit in- 
cluding Kansas City and Chicago. 

It was decided to offer $100 as a first 
prize and $50 as a second for carload lots 
(no fewer than fifty head) of fat Ram- 
bouillet lambs at the International. Two 
hundred dollars was also voted for the 
lamb promotion work. Provision was 
made to support the boys’ and girls’ club 
work at Portland, Oregon, and Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

The next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was set for Tuesday evening during 
the 1930 International. 

All the old officers were reelected ex- 
cept the vice president. T. L. Drisdale 
of Juno, Texas, was unanimously elected 
as vice president. 

A complete stenographic report of the 
meeting will be mailed to each member 





of the association as soon as it can be had 
from the printer; other persons interested 
may have the report by addressing the 
Secretary. 


Marysville, Ohio Dwight Lincoln, Secy. 





FEEDING CULL BEANS 
M** people ask my opinion of cull 

beans as a sheep feed and | can 
answer best through these pages. 

I have been feeding cull beans for many 
years and will probably continue to feed 
them when they are cheap. My personal 
opinion is that of all the concentrated 
feeds, cull beans are the least valuable, 
most disagreeable to feed, and in the end 
the most expensive. 

We have two general varieties here in 
Idaho: wax beans or garden beans, and 
the white Great Northern beans. The 
garden beans or wax beans come in all 
different sizes and colors and in my opin- 
ion are harmful to sheep. They come 
mixed in all varieties and some kinds are 
not eaten at all. All of these garden 
beans, if fed in sufficient quantities to 
be of any value, cause an active, painful 
diarrhoea that occasionally kills the sheep 
I would not again feed these garden beans 
if they were delivered free of charge. 

The Great Northern bean has some 
feed value and is worth about the same 
as good alfalfa hay if free from dirt. 
However, the cleanest culls you can get 
contain from 10 to 20 per cent of dirt 
and trash, principally clay. When this 
waste is taken into consideration the 
actual feed value is very low. | figure 
that good uncleaned white beans are 
worth about 60 cents per hundred. | feed! 
about half a pound of barley or one 
pound of beans as being equal. 

In wet weather sheep do not eat an\ 
kind of beans and it is a waste to feed 
them. They must be fed in troughs or 
on canvas, as sheep do not clean them up 
off the ground. 

The analysis of these beans show they 
contain about 18 per cent of protein and 
they should be good feed. But in their 
raw state they are irritating to the intes- 
tinal tract and I do not believe the pro- 
tein is assimilated. Those who have 
never fed cull beans have not missed 
much. 


Bliss, Idaho S. W. McClure 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in December 


CHICAGO 

A stable lamb market during December 

was thrown off its accustomed stride 
late in the month by a storm-bound run 
and sharp advances, ranging from $1 to 
$1.50 per hundredweight, heavies getting 
the long end of the bulge. But it was an 
ephemeral bulge; practically all the ap- 
preciation disappeared on the last round 
when 75 cents to $1 vanished between 
Friday the 27th and Monday the 30th, 
and top lambs tumbled precipitously from 
$14.50 to $13.35 and the bulk from $14 
@14.25 to $12.75@13, overweights faring 
worst. Incidents of the month were: 

A stable market around $13 during the 
first three weeks, followed by a sharp 
bulge and then a break, with final prices 
about 25 cents lower than the December 
opening: 

Heavy lambs, on the bulge, jumped 
from $11@11.50 to $12.50@13, the 98- 
pound kind reaching the latter price and 
100-pound stock selling in load lots up 
to $12.50. The gain by heavy lambs was 
about $1.50 per hundredweight for a few 
days. 

Packers served notice on yard traders 
that the practice of buying stuffed lambs 
would be discontinued, which eliminated 
the series of outside tops paid while that 
method was in vogue. It was generally 
regarded as a device to secure the pick of 
the crop under cover. 

The ewe “play” blew up to the financial 
discomfiture of yard traders who found 
themselves loaded up with sheep and no 
place to go with them. At one time they 
had an accumulation of about 2000 head 
on which they sustained heavy loss. 

Dressed trade was fairly healthy all 
through the month, few lamb carcasses 
going into the freezer at the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Feeding lambs were scarce all through 
the month and in good demand, eastern 
orders accumulating. 

Packers with eastern plants were good 
buyers of lambs at Chicago in an effort 


to maintain their position in fresh dress- 
ed trade in contradistinction to western 
killed meat, 


Healthy demand for light throwout 
lambs at $9.50@10 much of the time; 
$10.50 to $11.50 on the bulge. 

Killers complained of deficient condi- 
tion, a large proportion of the run being 
far below the finished stage. 

Sorting was drastic when picking was 
easy; light when killers were under the 
necessity of buying for numbers. 

Price splurge during Christmas week 
was due to storm-bound traffic and tem- 
porary light receipts, furnishing no cri- 
terion of what would have happened had 
the movement been uninterrupted. 

A dull wool market was against meat 
product all through the month. 

Dressed prices fluctuated little as pack- 
ers protected themselves by putting a 
temporary surplus in the freezer. 

Supply around the ten-market circle 
was a few thousand head less than in 
1928. At Chicago receipts were some- 
what heavier. 

December lamb trade opened with the 
bulk at $13@13.25; closed at $12.75@13, 
after working to $14@14.25 during the 
final week or the storm period when rail- 
roads running into Chicago were prac- 
tically out of business for two days. Dur- 
ing the first week a 50-cent rise occurred, 
but packers took few lambs above $13 
The first Colorado lambs of the season 
arrived that week, weighing 87 pounds 
and realizing $13. During the third week 
it was a $13@13.25 market, but the fourth 
week developed a somewhat sensational 
flurry under peculiar circumstances, re- 
cording the highest prices since July, a 
$14.50 top and a $14@14.50 bulk. 

This rise was heralded late in the third 
week by the movements of Swift’s buyer, 
“Bob” Matheson, who cleaned up the 
entire crop one day to the discomfiture of 
his competitors who were shut out and 
under the necessity of buying for numbers. 
The resultant flurry was emphasized by 


the storm period when anything wearing 
a fleece sold as a lamb, regardless of 
weight or condition. The thing was hot 
during its brief stay, but the boom soon 
sputtered out. An epitome of the market 
by weeks follows: 


First week—Bulk of fat lambs, $13@ 
13.65; top $13.65. Bulk of feeders, $11.50 
@12.50. Fat ewes, $5.50@6.50. 

Second week—Bulk of fat lambs, $12.75 
@13.25; top, $13.75. Bulk of feeders, 
$11-50@12.50. Fat ewes, $5@5.50. 

Third week—Bulk of fat lambs, $12.75 
@13.25; top, $13.85. Bulk. of feeders, 


$11@12.50. Fat ewes, $5@5.75. 

Fourth week—Bulk of fat lambs, $14 
@14.25; top, $14.50. Bulk of feeders, 
$11@12. Fat ewes, $5@5.50. 

At the end of the fourth week the boom 
subsided, closing prices being 50 cents 
lower than at the crest, and on the last 
Monday, December 30, the entire appre- 
ciation had been erased. Packers stopped 
at $13 and $12.75 was a common price, 
half-fat and plain lambs selling from $12 
down and heavy throwouts being set back 
to an $11@I11-50 basis, although cul! 
natives held at $10@11. 

Tops during the first three weeks were 
out of line with the general market, due 
to activity in speculative circles, yard 
traders picking out the cream of the crop, 
giving it a fill and reselling to packers. 
Obviously it was a device to bag good 
lambs under cover and, according to 
rumor, precipitated a row in killing circles, 
the principle of comity prevailing and 
yard traders being notified to lay off. 

The ewe crash was also the reflex of 
speculation, but late in the month supply 
diminished, light ewes selling back to $6 
and the bulk at $5.25@5.50. 

So far heavy lambs, especially those 
weighing over 100 pounds, have been 
severely penalized except during the 
scarcity spell late in December when they 
jumped $1.50 per hundredweight over- 
night. As in the case of big cattle, kill- 
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A LWUZ ON TAGS 


Send for Free Samples 
—— For CATTLE, HOGS 
= = and SHEEP 
Attached in One Operation 
Identify 


With Ear Tags 
Made With Your Name, Ad- 
dress, Numbers, Year, Brand 


ks, 
LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


240 EAST 2nd SOUTH 








pee Castration 
ONLY # 
$9.50 


Postage 
Prepaid 


The Sure, Safe, Humane Way 


Eliminate the chances of infection from the old 
painful jacknife method. A proven better method 
of castrating and docking. Quick; sure and hu- 
mane. Cord severed without an open wound. 
Testicle absorbed in from 10 to'30 days. Equally 
effective in castrating lambs and calves or dock- 
ing lambs. 





INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











East or West 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
Gateway to Eastern or Coast Markets 
- and - 
HOME of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 








ers can handle a few lambs weighing 95 
pounds up, but demand for that produc: 
is limited. Only when picking is hard do 
they get action. Common light native 
lambs have always been good property at 
the prices, as what is known as “cheap” 
trade requires considerable quantities of 
such product. 

Feeding lambs were scarce all month, 
bulk of the “comebacks” returned to the 
country, earning $11.25@12.25, accord- 
ing to quality and condition. Speculative 
feeders are out of the game, Michigan 
orders taking the bulk, with many com- 
missions unfilled at the year end. 

Eastern buying on packer account to 
supply recently acquired plants down that 
way featured December trade. On De- 
cember 23 Swift shipped twenty double- 
decks of lambs from Chicago. In buying 
for shipping account, packers are Jess 
critical than operators on a limited scale 


who ordinarily refuse to go above 85 
or 86 pounds while packer buyers do not 
balk at 90 pounds. 

Taking the year as a whole lamb prices 
have been approximately as high as in 
1928 when allowance is made for lower 


pelt values. Owing to unfavorable physi- 


cal conditions the western lamb crop. was 
short on the fat end, feeders getting their 
usual quota. More native lambs mater- 
ialized and the cornbelt refused to add to 
its breeding ewe holding at 1928 prices, 
which resulted in a decline of ‘about $2 
per head. 

Year-end prices.compared-with previous 
years follow: 

















| | | 
| LAMBS . . A . SHEEP 
“| Top * Bulk ‘Top Bulk 

1929 | $13.35 | $12.75@13.00 | $ 6.00 | $5.00@5.75 
1928 | 15.60 14.256@15.25 9.50 | 6.00@7:75 
1927 14.00 12.25@13.60 7.00 | 5.50@6.75 
1926 13.25 11.25@13.00 8.50 | 5.25@6.50 
1925 16.50 15.25@16.00 11.00 | 7.50@9.00 
1924 19.25 16.75@18.25 11.50 | .7.00@9.5 
1923 | 13.50 12.25 @138.35 9.25 6.25@7.75 
1922 15.60 13.00@15.25 9.35 6.25@8.75 
1921 | 11.75 11. 00@11. 60 6.50 4.50@6.00 
1920 11.65 5.75 3.50@4.25 


10.00@11.25 | 
| 








Twenty markets handled approximately 
17,500,000 sheep and lambs in 1929; com- 
pared with 16,900,000 in 1928; 15,680,000 
in 1927 and 16,200,000 in: 1926.-- Figures 
1925, 14,970,000; 
1922, 

15,- 


for previous years: are: 
1924, 14,800,000; 1923, 15,100,000; 
14,300,000; 1921, 16,100,000; 1920, 
570,000. ; 

The seven major markets handled 12,- 
600,000 in 1929; 12,175,000 in’ 1928, and 
11,200,000 in 1927. 

J. E. Poole 





ST. JOSEPH 
Ga receipts for the month of Decem- 
ber were 123,099 compared with 113,- 
796 the same month a year ago. Receipts 
for the year were 1,635,607 compared with 
1,579,572 last year. “The total this yea 
was a record for the market, each yea 
since 1923 showing a substantial gain ove 
the preceding year. The lamb suppl) 
for the month was mostly fed offering 
from local territory. During the firs 
twenty days’the top ranged from $12.4 
@12-75, then there was an upturn, whic! 
carried it to $13.40; but on late days th 
market broke and the closing top wa 
$12.85, being 25 cents higher than las! 
month’s close. Clipped lambs 
quoted around $12.25 on the close. Native 
lambs sold up to $12.50 and feeders $12.25 
@12.50 on thé close. Aged sheep clos 
around 25 cents lower for the month; 
best fat ewes $5.50@5.75; wethers $7.50 
@8.50 and anette $10.00@ 10.50. 
H. H. Madden 


were 


OMAHA 

eb lambs finished 1929 with Omaha 

prices $2.00@2.50 below those in 
force at the end of 1928, but around 50 
cents over November’s closing quotations 
The month’s trade as a whole was un- 
usually erratic, although during the first 
three weeks of trade variations were 
within relatively narrow limits. Per- 
haps imbued with the Christmas spirit, 
packers put on 50@75 cents on the 24th 
most of which was held until the end of 
the month. 

Receipts, at about 189,000 head, were 
slightly above December of last year, and 
also heavier than the average for that 
month during the past 10 years. Dail) 
runs were heaviest during the first three 
weeks, which acted as a damper on * s 
They responded to the let-up that cam 
on late rounc’s with the advance men- 
tioned. 

Until the 24th the market for fed 
lambs ‘was on a $12.00@12-75 basis, but 
at that time it jumped to $12.50@13.25 
with sales up to $13.50 to packers at the 
high- time. - Extreme top for the month 
was $13.60, paid for. shipping lambs. 

The: spread: between wooled and shorn 
-lambs- narrowed still further in the last 
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month, and lately has amounted to only 
about 75 cents. A year ago it was $1.00 
@1.50. 

Heavy lambs fared comparatively well 
during December. There were times 
when 95 to 105-pound averages were dis- 
counted 50@75 cents from top quota- 
tions, but usually good 95-pounders sold 
either right with, or within 25 cents of 
the handies, while in recent days those 
scaling up around 100 pounds have been 
discounted only 25 cents in many in- 
stances. 

It is now certain that there is a con- 
siderable increase in the number of lambs 
on feed compared to the start of 1929, in 
both the cornbelt and western Nebraska 
and Colorado. The latter areas have 
been credited in some quarters with better 
than 2,500,000 head. Of this number, 
one estimate has given 1,800,000 head to 
Colorado, an increase of around 300,000 
head over a year ago and more than 
twice as many as were handled three years 
ago. 

So it appears that there is a real test 
of the market ahead. So far there has 
been no extensive marketing of Colorado 
and western Nebraska fed lambs. In 
some quarters this is attributed to slower 
finishing of lambs than last year; in 
others, to the condition of the market dur- 
ing December. 

Whether feeders will be able to turn 
the larger number of lambs at a profit 
this season depends upon a lot of things, 
among them improvement in the wool 
market, the order in which lambs are 
shipped, general business conditions, and 
increased consumption. One favorable 
factor in the general, situation has been 
the recent increase in the volume of lambs 
bought for eastern slaughter, which would 
indicate decreased eastern native supplies. 

Business in feeding lambs held up well 
during December, shipments to the coun- 
try being the heaviest for that month in 
several years at 32,500 head, an increase 
of 7,500 over December, 1928. Most of 
these went out to local operators at $11.50 
@12.25, with late sales to the country up 
to $12.85, the month’s top. 

Aged sheep failed to show much change 
during the four-week period, fat ewes 
going along on a $5.25@5.75 basis for 
the best, touching $6.00 early in the 


month. Supplies and demand were both 
comparatively light during the month, 
and final sales were $3.00@3.25 under the 
corresponding time a year ago. Not 
enough business was done in feeding and 
breeding stock to quote. 


K. H. Kittoe 


KANSAS CITY 

ECEMBER uncovered both the high 
and low spots for early fed lambs. 
At the low point about the middle of the 
month fat lambs sold at $12.25 down, 
and at the high point just a few days 
before the close $13.50 was the top. In 
the next two days the market broke and 
on the last day of the year $12.65 to 
$12.75 was the peg for best lambs. The 
high point in December was the highest 
since September 3, and the low level was 

the bottom of the past five months. 
With the price movement holding with- 
in a $1.25 range, the trade displayed a 
rather unsettled condition. The local 


market however had moderate receipts 
and was subjected to conditions at other 
points where receipts were liberal. How- 
ever the December close was practically 
the same as the November close so that 
there was no net change for the month 
and so far as December figures in the 
general market trend it was of no mater- 
ial importance, except that killers had 
the opportunity to get a line on condition 
and dressing average of the new crop. 
The first half of the year 1929 sheep 
and lamb prices were high. Most of the 
fed lambs sold after the middle of Janu- 
ary made money and early lambs from 
Idaho, California and Arizona brought 
satisfactory returns. From July on the 
market ruled lower and under the cor- 
responding months of 1928. The move- 


ment into feed lots during September, 
October and November was liberal and 
at the outset this year prices are too low 


to show a profit for feeders. A year ago 





Office 920 Live Stock Exchange 


MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—1i00 Cars Cattle. 


Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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the market was none too encouraging but 
the rise later made most feeding opera- 
tions profitable. 

More lambs are on feed now than a 
year ago. Nebraska is credited with 
feeding the largest number on record and 
in Colorado there is around a 10 per cent 
increase over a year ago. Marketing has 
been delayed. The northern sections re- 
ported poor weight gains up to this time 
but San Luis and Arkansas Valley feed- 
ers say lambs have done well. Lambs 
have not been marketed as soon as they 
were in condition due to the fact that 
feed prices have shown a steady decline 
and many feeders held back for a rising 
market. Unless shipping is liberal this 
month February and March will have 
more than they can care for. California 
will not have her usual quota of early 
lambs for eastern markets and this may 
help the late trade in light-weight lambs. 
Uniform marketing, proper distribution 
as to the various markets, will be impor- 
tant factors in the next few months in 
stabilizing prices. 

In five of the past ten years the Febru- 
ary prices have ruled higher than those in 
January, and in five Februarys they 
were Jower, so that it is a toss-up as to 
whether the market can uncover an up- 
ward trend. At the present time dressed 
lamb and mutton are having to stand an 
unequal share of the first cost. Wool and 
pelts are low. Should prices for them im- 
prove the live-weight market for lambs 
would advance. 

Fat sheep held fairly steady during the 
entire month. Yearlings ruled higher 
with good to choice kinds selling at $10 


to $10.75. Wethers brought $7.50 to 
$8.50 and ewes $4.50 to $6.25. Those 
below $5 were ordinary kinds. Wethers 


were in limited supply. A good many fat 
ewes will be available in the next sixty 
days, but they will probably find a good 
outlet. 

Trade in feecing classes was : limited 
the entire month by small supplies. “Most 
of available offerings were taken for re- 
placement purposes, or for shearing. 
There were some late shipments of feeders 
on direct billing. 

December receipts were 101,113 com- 
pared with 99,390, in the same month 


1928. Total receipts for 1929 were lI,- 
752,882, compared with 1,767,007 in 1928 
and 1,615,658 in 1927. 
C. M, Pipkin 
DENVER 

—_ offering of sheep at Denver dur- 

ing the month of December was cur- 
tailed somewhat with a total of 53,284 
head, compared with 77,000 in December 
of last year. Owing to the unsatisfactory 
conditions of the feed lots, a smaller per- 
centage of the lambs on feed in Denver 
territory was ready for marketing in De- 
cember this year, which is said to be the 
cause of the shortage. Colorado feed lots 
contain approximately 1,800,000 lambs, 
or about 300,000 more than the estimate 
a year ago. 

Lamb prices were around 25 cents or 
more higher for the month of December. 
Good fat lambs were selling on the Den- 
ver market around $11.75 to $12.50 early 
in December. They continued around 
these prices and up to $12.75 during the 
month, with quotations on the closing ses- 
sion ranging from $12.25 to $12.50. Feed- 
er lambs were selling early in the month 
around $11.50 to $12. About the same 
prices were prevailing at the close, al- 
though very few feeder lambs are now 
coming to market. Fat ewes that sold 
from $4.50 to $5.50 early in December 
were bringing $4.75 to $5.75 later in the 
month. 

The well-filled feed lots in northern 
Colorado are expected to disgorge a lib- 
eral quantity of lambs during the next 
three months and the greater portion of 
these will come to Denver. Buyers are 
on hand here for all of the leading pack- 
ing concerns and there will be a demand 
for everything offered. By purchasing 
here the packers can send their consign- 
ments to any of half a dozen markets 
that happen to be short of supply and 


thereby keep all crews busy, 
W. N. Fulton 





For two new subscriptions to 
the National Wool Grower ($1.50 
each), we will send you either the 
regulation Boy Scout knife or the 
Remington stock knife. 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 McCornick Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











SUMMARY OF SYMPTOMS AND 
TREATMENT OF STOCK POIS- 
ONED BY PRINCIPAL 
TOXIC PLANTS 


Loco Poisoning 


Symptoms—Effect cumulative; stupor; lack 
of muscular control; defective vision; when 
excited animal becomes frenzied, shies 
nothing; sheep difficult to herd; coat shag- 
gy; a depraved appetite for loco. 


Remedies—No certain cure; relieve consti- 
pation by giving Epsom salts, one pound for 
mature cow; also strychnine 3-20 to 4-20 of a 
grain; remove animal from loco-infested range 
to pasture with forage of laxative character 


Larkspur Poisoning 


Symptoms—Rapid breathing, pulse fast 
dizziness; weakness of fore legs; quivering of 
entire body; constipation; violent convulsic 
in final stages; heavy bloating immediately 
following death. 


Remedies—For mature cow, hypodermic 
jection of physostigmine 2 gr., pilocarpine hy 
drochloride 4 gr., and strychnine sulphate | g: 
combined; if animal is down, have head higher 
than body. 


Death Camas Poisoning 


Symptoms—Frothing at mouth; vomiti 
restlesness; irregular gait; weakened heart 
tion; rapid breathing; motor paralysis. 

Remedies—No specific antidote; keep sheep 
away from camas-infested lands. 


Lupine Poisoning 


Symptoms—Animal becomes crazed; irregu- 
lar staggering gait; frothing at mouth; butts 
head at any object; later stupor; loss of ap- 
petite; at first constipation, later diarrhea 

Remedies—No specific antidote; keep ani- 
mals off lupine range when pods contain ripe 
or nearly ripe seeds; lupine hay should not be 
cut when pods are in seed, 


Publications on Poisonous Plants 


Principal Stock Poisonous Piants of Orego 
—Oregon Agricultural College Station Bulletin 
187 Corvallis, Oregon. 

Zygadenus or Death Camas—U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Bulletin 125, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Larkspur Poisoning of Livestock—U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin 365. 

Lupines as Poisonous Plants—U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Bulletin 405. 

Prevention of Losses from Plant Poisoning 
—Farmers’ Bulletin 720, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. z= 

Eradicating Tall Larkspurs on Cattle Ranges 
on the National Forests—Farmers’ Bulletin 


826. 


Larkspur or Poison Weed—Farmers’ Bul- 


letin 988. 
The Death Camas Species—As Poisonous 
Plants—U. S. Department Bulletin 1012. 


The Loco-Weed Disease—Farmers’ Bulleti 
1054. 
Meadow Death Camas—As A _ Poisonous 


Plant—U. S. Department Bulletin 1240. 
_ Stock Poisonous Plants of the Range— 
l'armers’ Bulletin 1245. 


The Stock Poisonous Death Camas—Far- 


mers’ Bulletin 1273. 
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Why South OMAHA is 
the Country’s Leadin3 
Feeder Sheep Market 


SEVEN 
FACTS 
THAT 
TELL 
THE 
STORY 

















1. With total shipments of 934,441 
head, SOUTH OMAHA LED ALL MAR- 
KETS in the number of feeder sheep and 
lambs actually bought on the market and 
shipped into country feed lots last year. 


2. While most other markets showed 
a decrease in the number of feeder sheep 
and lambs shipped during 1928, SOUTH 
OMAHA’S SHIPMENTS INCREASED 
OVER 35,000 HEAD AND WERE THE 
HEAVIEST IN EIGHT YEARS. 


3. Nearly ONE-THIRD of the total 
shipments from seven principal mid- 
western niarkets WERE SHIPPED OUT 
OF OMAHA. 


4. Shipments out of South Omaha were 
made INTO EVERY ONE OF THE CORN 
BELT STATES, east to NEW YORK AND 
VIRGINIA, south to KENTUCKY, north 
to THE DAKOTAS, and west to WYO- 
MING. Buyers from 15 STATES CAME 
TO SOUTH OMAHA for their feeders. 


5. DEMAND WAS FOR ALL CLAS- 


| SES. Orders came for every type and 


quality of feeding sheep and lambs, and 
breeding stock. ; 

6. PRICES compared favorably with 
those paid any place. 

7. Besides this feeder demand, there 
were plenty of buyers on hand to TAKE 
ALL FAT STOCK INCLUDED. 


Western Growers—Remember the Above Facts When 
Billing Your Lambs This Season 


SHIP THEM TO SOUTH OMAHA 
“Where Eastern Demand Meets Western Supply” 


Union Stock Yards Co., of Omaha, Ltd. 
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THE 


Live Stock Market 


of the World 





